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SECOND  BOOK. 


SECTION  I, 
Worde  qf  One  SyU<Me. 


LESSON  I. 
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God  mado  all  things.  He  made  the 
Mxn  to  give  light  by  day,  and  the  moon 
and  the  stare  to  give  light  by  night.  He 
made  the  ea/th,  and  the  sea,  and  all 
that  dwell  la  them.  The  beast  that 
moves  on  the  f(M5e  of  the  earth,  the  bird , 


that  flies  in  the  air,  and  the  fish  that 
swims  in  the  sea,  are  the  work  of  his 
hands.  "Who  shall  noi  fea/r  Bim,  and 
speak  qfall  His  loorksf 
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God  made  man.  He  gave  him  ears 
to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  a  nose  to  smell,  & 
mouth  to  taste  and  speak,  hands  to  feei 
and  work,  and  legs  and  feet  to  walk 
He  gave  him  sense  to  teach  him  right 
from  wrong,  and  a  soul  that  cannot  die 
My  dear  chUd^  thus  are  we  made;  Oven 
hem  (yaghi  toe  to  hve  dnd  serve  the  great 
Chd! 
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The  cow  has  a  horn,  pd  the  fisl>  has 
a  gill; 

The  horse  has  a  hoof,  and  the  duck  ha« 
abai;  ""''  ^ 

The  bird  has  a  wing,  tha<  on liigh  }^ 
may  sail;  ,  -*    . . 

And  the  cat  has  a  paw,  and  the  dog  hfU) 
a  tail; 

And  they  swim,  or  they  fly,  or  ti  ey 

walk,  or  they  eat, 
WLh  fin,  or  with  wing,  oi  with  bill    v 

with  feet. 
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LESSON  IV 
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Ik  this  part  of  the  world,  we  ride  on 
tie  horse;  we  drink  the  milk  of  the 
cow;  we  wear  cloth  made  of  the  wool 
of  the  sheep;  we  sleep  on  the  down  of 
fowls;  we  eat  bread  made  of  corn  and 
wheat;  we  sail  on  the  sea  with  ships; 
and  we  dig  from  the  earth  stones,  coals, 
and  lead. 
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When  storks  grow  old,  their  youn^ 
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ones  bring  them  food,  and  try  all  their 
art  to  make  them  eat.  When  dew  falls, 
they  spread  their  wings  to  keep  them 
dry  and  warm.  If  a  man  or  a  dog 
comes  near,  th«y  take  them  on  their 
backs  and  bear  them  to  a  safe  place. 
Should  not  boya  mid  ginrh  do  like  iheae 
good  storks,  and  b6  hmd  to  thoae  who  gave 
dwm  hvriht 
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Let  us  go  and  see  the  fiel<ls.  The 
day  is  fair.  The  sun  gives  lijrht  and 
heat.  The  rose  has  a  sweet  smell. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  buds.     Th> 
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lark  is  high  in  the  air,  and  einga  tiia 
iong  of  praiae.  The  young  birds  chirp 
in  the  hedge.  The  foal  frisks  in  the 
lawn.  The  lambs  bleat  in  the  park. 
See  how  fast  they  run  to  drink  of  th* 
clear  stream.  ^ 
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LESSON  vn. 

blown  think 

puM    *  loose 
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The  wild  eat  said  to  the  fox,  that  she 
had  but  one  trick  to  get  clear  of  dogs. 
Poh  I  said  he,  I  have  ten  at  hand,  and 
ten  times  ten  in  a  bagi  A  horn  was 
blown.  Puss  ran  to  the  top  of  a  tree, 
and  saw  the  fox's  tail  close  to  a  dog's 
nose.  I  think,  said  she,  that  he  should 
loose  his  bag  now.     Nime  but  fools  hnc^f 
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LKseoN  vin. 

round  cold  hill 

shape  anow  lake 

globe  melt  fresh 

move  plains  salt 

Chi  earth  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Ml 
<n  globe.  It  moves  round  and  r  u.  d 
in  two  ways ;  hence  we  have  day  ai  d 
night,  heat  and  cold.  The  cold  mika 
snow,  which  soon  melts  on  the  pi  ins 
but  lies  long  on  the  hills.  When  tLe 
snow  meltn,  it  runs  down  to  the  lakes 
or  streams.  The  streams  run  down 
to  the  sea.  They  are  fresh,  hut  the 
seaiss^jt. 


4  .LESSON  IX. 
BmaU  points 
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What  a  small  thing  a  pin  is;   and 

yet  It  takes  ten  men,  if  not  more,  to 
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make  it.  One  man  draws  the  wire; 
the  next  makes  it  straight;  the  third 
cuts  it;  the  fourth  points  it;  the  fifth 
grinds  it  for  the  head  -,  the  sixth  makes 
the  head;  the  next  puts  it  on;  the 
eighth  makes  the  pins  w^hite;  and  the 
ninth  and  tenth  stick  them  in  rows. 
What  a  heap  of  pins  they  will  thus 
make  in  a  day  I  More,  I  am  sure,  than 
you  or  I  could  count. 


LESSON  X. 

pond  harm  death 

frog  pelt  laugh 

poor        •      sport  pain 

Two  or  three  boys  stood  one  day  at 
the  side  of  a  pond,  in  which  there 
were  some  frogs.  Now^  though  the 
poor  frogs  did  them  no  harm,  yet  as 
soon  as  a  frog  put  up  its  head,  these 
bad  boys  would  pelt  at  it  with  stones. 
My  dear  boys,  saj^s  one  of  the  frogs, 
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you    do   not   think,  ^t 
may  be  sport  to  you,fH  ' 
We  nhmdd  not  hwri  those  a 
ua;  nor  ahoiUd  loe  la 
(hem  vain. 
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Two  dogs,  Tray  and  Snap,  went  out 
far  walk.  Tray  was  a  good  dog,  and 
w  ;uld  not  hurt  the  least  thing  in  the 
world;  but  Snap  was  ci-oss,  and  would 
«narl  and  bite  at  all  that  came  in  his 
way.  At  last  they  came  to  a  town. 
All  the  dogs  came  near  them.  Tray 
hurt  none  of  them;  but  Snap  would 
giin  at  this,  snarl  at  that,  and  bite  a 

r-siiivt,   iiix  M,w  luaif   tuey  adi  leii  on  iijuil, 
And  tore  him  limb  from  limb;   and 


Tray  W4^  mtb  him,  he  met  mt\   hia 
jf        death  at  ft^^ame  time.     We  ahmXl  mt 

go  mOi  l^-^ia  or  gyrh,  lest  we  ehare 
thmrfnUi^  ^  \  ^' 
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When  I  rise  I  will  pray  to  God,  and 
will  say  to  him,^  TTum  art  my  God:   C 
nmy  I  hve  thee  <md  ^^rvp  thee!     fhou 
hast  made  me.     0  mveme  from  all  HI, 
that  I  may  bless  ^ee  while  Jlivel     When 
I  lie  down,  I  wiU  lift  up  my  heart  and 
my  voice  to  the  Lord,  and  say,  6  Lord, 
Mp  me  U)  call  on  thee  m  truth;  for  thm 
o/rt  good,  and  fvil  of  Ime.     Eeep  me  eafi 
ihrongh  this  night.     jSave  my  soul  Jro^ 
death;  amd  give  me  grace  to  lim  U>  th^ 
praise  of  thy  grfat  name. 


Witt  his 
'hofull  not 
we  aha/re 
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SECTION  II. 
Words  of  Tm  SyllM'iB. 
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LESSOK  I. 

THB  ORBiTIOH'. 

pow-ej^ 

catrtle 

ho-ly 


mak-er 
pray-er 
read-mg 


Goo  made  all  things  of  iiothing,  W 
the  space  of  six  days.     The  6arth  w«te' 
at  first  without  for&,  and'  void ;   ariff 
darkness  was  on  the  face  of  the  dedp 
Then  God  said'   let  there  he  Ughf,  and 
^ere  was  ligM:  \m  wa^  the  Work  of 
the  first  day.    (fa  t!ie  second  day,  he 
made  the  heavens.     Or.  tKo  +1,4^1.  a^^ 
he  made  the  dry  land,  or  earth,  and  the 


i'r 
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^OB,  which  were  the  waters  broughl 
into  one  place.  On  that  day,  also,  he 
made  the  earth  to  bring  forth  grass,  and 
seed,  and  trees  of  all  kinds.  On  the 
fourth  day,  he  made  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  and  set  them  in 
the  sky,  to  give  light  upon  the  earth. 
On  the  fifth  day,  he  made  all  sorts  of 
fishes,  that  swim  in  the  waters,  and  all 
sorts  of  fowls  that  fly  above  the  earth. 

On  the  sixth  day,  God  made  all  kinds 
of  beasts,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  things 
that  creep.  On  the  sixth  day  he  also 
made  man,  to  whom  he  gave  power 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea^  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  all 
things  that  creep  upon  the  earth.  On 
the  seventh  day  God  had  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made;  therefore 
the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it. 
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LESSON  H. 

4DAM  AND  BVX. 

«a-cept 

know-ledge 
^vil 

sure-ly 


hence-forth 
sub-due 
ful-ness 
be-lieve    <^ 


God  made  Adam,  and  then  Eve  his 
wife,   and  put  them   into  a  holy  and 
bappy  place,  called  Eden,  to  tkke  care 
of  It,  and  to  till  it,  and  the  Lord  God 
bade  them  eat  of  all  the  trees  in  the 
gMden^  except  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge  of  good  and  evil;  /or,  said  he  to 
Adam,cw  the  day  that  ffum  eateat  them}/ 
thm  Shalt  mrdy  die.     But  the  evil  one 
said  unto  Eve,  ye  shall  not  die;  for  God 
doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  shaU  eat 
of  that  tree,  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  know- 
«ig  goou  and  evil.     And  when  Ev«  «.« 


that  the  tree 


was  good  for  food,  and 
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that  it  was  fair  to  the  eye,  and  a  tree 
to  make  one  wirie,  she  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto 
Adam,  hud  he  did  eai 

^i  Whep  the  Lord  God  saw  what 
ihey  had   done,   he  sent  them   out  of 
Eden,  and  told  them,  that  henceforth 
they  should  be  able  to  get  food  only  by 
hard  toil,  and  that  at  liast  they  should 
die,  anS  be  turned  once  moite  to  dust. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  God,  who  is  ever 
good,  led  th^m  to  hope  that  one  of  the 
seed  of  Eve  Would  come,  in  due  time^ 
tar*dubdue  the  evil  one.     And  when  the 
fidmae  oflme  was  ccmie,  Ghdsent  hia  son 
Jbsus  Christ  {lorn  of  a  woman,  and  ihm 
of  the  aeed  of  Eve,)  io  make  hnoum  hia  fmU 
to  men,  and  to  die  on  Ae  eroaa,  thai  all 
J>ho  believe  in  him  may  have  life  for 
ever  amd  ever. 


■^■m^fj^-tr 
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LESSON   III. 

I. 

OAIN  AND  ABlffL 

Ja-m 

ha-tred 

l-bel 

e-scape 

K5-cept 

pun-ish 

irst-lingi 

diiead-ful 

n-vy 

kin-dred 

wan-der 

dis-tant 

aw-ful 

warn-ing 

in-jure 

Cain   and    Abel    were    the    sons  of 
dam  and  Eve.     Cain  was  a  tiller  of 
the  ground,  and  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
sheep.     And    because   the   Lord    loved 
Abel   and   did   accept  the   firstlings  of 
his   flook,   Cain   was   filled   with   envy 
and   hatred    against   his   brother;    and 
one  day,  when   they  were  in  the  field, 
he  lifted   up  his   hand,  and  slew   him; 
But  God  did  no(  suffer  Cain  to  escape; 
for,   to  punish    him   for    the   dreadful 
lorimes  of  hating    and   lulling   his  own 
brother,  he  drove  him  Jtoitli  (wm  hii 


full 

II   f  Ml  'f 
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kui^  and  caused  him  to  wande  Jbc 
<maw/nl  tcarnvng  is  this  to  all  boys  mJIU 
^^^  ought  to  Icm  I  " 
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THB  FLOOD. 
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L    to    wande 
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ol-ive 
ap-pear 
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thank-ful 

wor-fihip 

ser-vice 

judg-ment 
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prom-ise 
rain-bow 
faith-ful 

Seth  was 


m.     He  was  a  good  man,  and,   Jki 
Abel,   called    upon    the    name  ol    the 
Lord.     But,  after  many  years,  hia  clul- 
|dren,  and  children's  children,  mingling 
/ith    those  of  Cain,   became   so   very 
mcked    that    the    anger    of   God   was 
kmdled  against  them,  and  he  said  that 
he  would  destroy  them  from   the  face 
of  the  earth.     He  therefore  told  Noah, 
a  just  and  holy  man,  to  build  an  ark 
or  vessel  of  gopher  wood,  in  which  he 
and   his  wife,  and   his  sons  and  their 
wives,  might  be  saved  from  the  deluge 
or  flood  which   he  was  about  to  send 
upon  the  world 

When  the  ark  was  built,  God  caused 
Noah  and  his  wife,  and  Shem,  Ham  ' 
and  Japheth,  and  their  wives,. eight 
persons  in  all,  to  enter  into  it,  and  to 
take  with  them  a  male  and  female  of 
all  living  creatures,  to  preserve  their 
"^eed  ahve  upon  th^  PRrfi.  tt.  .i_^ 
t«iused  them  to  lay  up  plenty  of  food 


I 


(i ;} 
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foi  di«i  uid  for  beiwt.  He  then  sent 
a  great  i*in,  which,  falUng  during  fortv 
day-  and  forty  nighK  raised  the  wate, 
above  the  top,  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain*^ and  left  nothing  alive  upon  the 

earth    save  what  was  with    Noah   .n 
tne  ark. 

wiSf'  i!  '*""**'*'^  ''"^  ^^y  ^y^  the 

waters  began  to  abate;  and,  in  the 
seventh  month,  the  ark  rested  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain.  In  the  tenth 
month,  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  seen  • 
and,  after  forty  days.  Noah  lifted  ud 
*e  wmdow  of  the  ark,  and  sent  forth 
*  raven,   which    did    not    return,   but 

JriL  i^"*'*"'  the  waters   were 

Jned  up.  He  also  sent  forth  a  dove- 
but  she,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
her  foot,  soon  came  back.  After  seven 
days  more,  he  again  sent  forth  the 
dove,  which  came  back  at  night,  with 
Hn  ohye  leaf  in  her  mouth;  this  showed 
-  .  v«^  i^p^  t^i  lat-  trees  had  begun  to 
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tppear.     At   the  end  of  other  leTen 
|iay8,  he  sent  out  the  dove  a  third  time; 

#ut  she  did  not  return  any  more  to  the 

irk,  for  the  ground  was  dry. 

Soon  after,  Noah,  and  all  that  were 
With  him,  came  out  of  the  ark;  and 
he  built  an  altar  to  God,  and  did  offer 
thankful  worship  and  service  to  that 
great  Being  who  had  sent  his  judg. 
ments  on  the  wicked,  but  had  shewn 
mercy  to  himself  and  his  children. 
And  God  gave  Noah  a  promise  that 
he  would  never  again  destroy  the 
earth  with  a  flood;  and  he  told  him  to 
look  to  the  rainbow  aa  a  sign  that 
he  would  be  faithful  to  what  he  had 
said. 


r-,:^  ik   ' 
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co-lour 

scrip-ture 

bo-lieve 

pas-ture 

aliep-herd 
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What  a  peaceful,  harmlees  creatnfe 
w  the   sheep!   and  how  useful   to   tht 
human  race !    Its  flesh,  which  we  eat 
under  the  name  of  mutton,  affords  us 
wholesome   food.       Its   milk  is    some- 
times   made   into   cheese.      Prom    its 
«km  we  obtain   leather  for  gloves,  for 
bmdmg  books,  and  for  parchment.     Its 
fat  IS  of  use  in  making  candles;   mH 
even  Its  bones  and  entraila  stsrv    ,  >oio 
th.an  one  useful  purpose.    A  great  part 
ot   our  clothes  is  made  from  the  wool 
which  jf'owfl  on  its  h-ask. 
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I  bImiD  t^ll  ypv  the  wi^y  i^  i^Wob  (Jvb 

atiS  that  we  wear  ajre  made  from  t^e 
)1  of  ihfi  sjbeep.  The  first  thing 
lone,  is  to  wash  the  sheep  weU  in 
itream  or  pond.  As  soon  |a  the  i|rool| 
Iwbicb  is  thii3  made  clean^  gets  ^ry^  it 
is  shon;!  off;  a  fleece  froia  each  sheep. 
lif  *•  this,  they  tease  wd  cpmib  H^^ 
wool,  and  pick  out  any  bits  of  stick,  o^ 
I  dirt,  or  (4her  thiQgs  whicb  would  spoji) 
U.  Tbey  next  scour  ij^  to  t^ke  off  wbf!.t 
tliey  call  the  yolk,  which  19  9(  kind  pf 
stap.  Then  they  card  it,  and  spin  it 
i^to  yam  on  ^  Wheel,  or  in  a  mill, 
which  is  made  for  the  purpose. 

After  the  wool  is  thus  made  into 
yarn,  they  weave  it  into  webs  of  cloth 
in  a  10(>m;  and  then  they  dye  it  black, 
blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  or  any  other 
cj^vur  they  please.  Sometimes  they 
dye  it  in  the  state  of  wool,  and  some- 
times in  the  state  of  yarn,  but  for  th? 

moflt   (iArf..  A^f-i^r   it  in  -woven   into  p.lntb 
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At  laat,  the  cloth  is  p„t  up  i„  ^  I 

J^  of  It,  a8    those   by  whom   it  iafci 

The  sheep  and  the  Iamb  mre  oftpnft  ' 
JPoken  of  i.  Scripture.  tZ  t^oQ 
^heve  ,n  Chris,  are  called  the  sh^;K 

^^ib^/S    ?\"  "^^o  «*^l«d  the  C 
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ittle  boys  and  girls  as  one  of  the  most 
iseful  birds.  During  her  life  she  sup- 
lies  us  with  eggs;  and,  after  her 
lieath,  her  flesh  is  very  pleasant  and 
nder  food.  If  well  fed,  a  hen  will 
laj^  upwards  of  two  hundred  eggs  iu  a 
|year,  though  she  has  seldom  more  than 
jone  brood  of  chickens.  She  hatches 
her  eggs  with  great  patience;  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  care  which 
she  takes  of  her  little  offspring.  My 
dear  child,  when  you  look  at  the  hen 
and  her  chickens,  think  of  the  care 
which  your  own  mother  took  of  you, 
during  your  helpless  years,  and  of  the 
love  and  duty  which  you  owe  io  her 
for  all  her  kindness. 
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LESSON    VII. 

THB  CAT. 
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The  cat  is  very  playful  when  young, 
but  becomes  grave  tus  it  grows  old.     It 
is  of  great   use  for  killing   rats,  mice, 
and  other  vermin.    Cats  are  very  art-' 
ful   a^d   patient  in  watching  for  theii 
prey.    When  they  know  the   holes  in 
which  rats  and  mice  are  to  be  found, 
they  will  sit  near  them  for  many  hours 
at  a  time.     After  catching  their  prey, 
*ey  seem  to   take  a  cruel    delighr  in 
leasing  it,  before  they  put  it  to  death. 
They  are  very  cleanly  and  active ;  but 
they  are  also  fond  of  their  ease.     They 
like  to  lie  in  the  sun,  before  the  fire,  or 
in  a  warm  bed. 


^^^sw»«?*f " '^?*m:i:  5'.jV^» 
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When  the  cat  is  pleased  it  purs, 
>ves  its  tail,  and   rubs   against  your 

*j5as  or  legs;  but  when  angry  it  sets 
|p  its  back,  lashes  with  its  tail,  hisses, 

)ii^,  and  strikes  with  its  paws.      The 

jmale  cat  is  very  fond  of  her  young. 

i   first    she   feeds   them   with    milk; 

id  as  they  grow  older,  she  sometimes 
)riE.gs  in  a  mouse  or  a  bird  aUve,  which 
Ihe  reaches  them  to  catch  and  kill. 
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emmeta ;  the  male,  the  female,  and  th 

working  or  neutral    anta.      The  mal 

and  female  have  wings,  in  the  prope 

season.       The   neutral    ants    have    n! 

wings;  It  is  their  duty  to  labour  at  th« 

ant-hill,   and  to  provide  food  for  th( 

others.     The  ant-hill  is  raised  in   th( 

shape  of  a  cone,  and  is  made  of  leavej 

bits  of  wood,  sand,  earth,  and  the  gun 

of  trees,  aU  joined  in  the  most  compact 

and  solid  manner.     When  the  ants  g( 

forth  to  seek  their  prey,  if  it  is  Ux 

large  for  one,  two  or  thr«e  will  tear  i1 

to  pieces,  and  each  carry  a  part  •  or  ai 

number  will  unite  to  force  it  along,  anj 

lodge  it  in  their  store-house. 

In  Europe,  the  ant  is  a  very  small 
insect;  but  in  some  warm  climates  it  is 
above  an  inch  in  length,  and  builds  a 
mil  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  It  is 
very  fierce  and  warlike,  and  on  the 
ilightest  warning  will  sally  out  agains' 
any  thing  which  alarms  or  disturbs  it 
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often  destroys  rats,  poultry^  and 
leep,  and  devours  them  to  the  very 
mes.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Int  is  well  known  for  its  wisdom  and 
tresight.  The  wisest  of  men  has  said 
lat  it  might  teach  a  lesson  to  the  idle 
id  the  sluggard. 
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LAND  AND  WATER. 
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The  earth  consists  of  land  and  water, 
tf  the  land,  there   are  four   quarters; 
three  of  which  form  what  is  sometimes 
tiled  the  Old  World :    the  other  quar- 
Iter  gets  the  name  of  the  New  World. 
[The  high  ridges  of  land  which  run  far 

named   capes.     The 
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siauds  are   those  gmaller  portions 
land   which   lie    in   the  midst  of    thj 
ocean,  or  which   are  cut  off  from  th 
larger  portions  by  arms  of  the  sea 

The  water  covers  nearly  three-fourthj 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth.     It  consist 
of  five  great  oceans,  from  which  brand 
off  a  number  of  smaller  portions,  nameo 

seas.     When  a  body  of  wateris  almost 
cut  off  from  the  sea  by  land,  it  is  called 

l?l£«°*^«^-'^*«-bays,frithsj 

That  picture  of  the  four  quarters 
a^d  five  oceans,  with  their  islands, 
capes,  and  mountains,  seas,  lakes 
rtraits.  bays,  gulfs,  friths,  creeks,  and 
nvers,  m  a  ,nap  of  the  world;  the  top , 
J  which  we  supfMxse  to  be  the  north; 
-  foot,  the  south,  the  right-hand 
«de,  the  east;  and  the  left-hand  side 
u»e  west 
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Tee  Robin  Redbreast  is  a  well- 
Iknown  bird.  Its  forehead,  throat,  Atud 
breast  are  of  a  deep  orange  or  r^ddidh 
colour;  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck,  the  back,  and  the  tail  are  of  an 
ash  colour,  tinged  with  green;  the 
colour  of  the  wings  is  somewhat  dark- 
er, and  the  edges  incline  to  yellow: 
ihft  bill,  legs,  tod  feet  are  of  a  dUsKy 
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hue.  It  builds  its  nest  sometimes  i, 
the  crevice  of  a  mossy  bank,  and  a 
other  times  in  the  thickest  coverts.  I 
lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dingy  whit 
colour,  streaked  with  red.  Its  youu] 
are  very  tender,  and  are  rarely  brough 
up,  except  by  the  parent  bird. 

The  song  of  the  Robin  is  very  so. 
and  sweet,  and  is  of  the  greater  valu.-.^ 
that  we  enjoy  it  during  the  whole  win-  J 
ter,  when   the  other  songsters  of  the  , 
grove  are  either  silent  or  out  of  tune,  f^ 
The    Robin     becomes    very    tame    in*^^" 
winter,   and   when   the  weather  grows 
severe,    is    not    afraid    to    enter    the 
abodes  of  man,  and  hop  into  a  kitchen 
^or  parlour  in  quest  of  food,   and  be- 
come   almost  an  inmate  of  the  house. 
It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  most 
people,   instead  of  hurting  the  Robin, 
or  driving  it   away,   look   on   it  with 
pleasure,  give  it  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
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TO   A   RBDBRBAST. 

little  bird,  with  bosom  red, 

elcome  to  my  humble  shed  I 
►aily  near  my  table  ateal, 

hile  I  pick  my  scanty  meal. 

►ubt  not,  little  though  there  be, 
lut  m  cast  a  crumb  to  thee : 

ell  repaid,  if  I  but  spy 


fee  thee,  when  thou'st  eat  thy  fill, 
Hume  thy  breast,  and  wipe  thy  MU. 
)ome,  my  feather'd  Mend,  again  ! 
Veil  thou  know'st  the  broken  pane ; 
i.sk  of  me  thy  daily  store  ; 
ver  welcome  to  my  door. 
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The   bread  you   are  eating  is  ma^el 
of  wheat,  and   much  labour  has  been 
used     before     the    wheat     hajs     been 
brought   into  that  form.     I  shall  tell 
you  what  is  done.     The  farmer  makcf. 
his  servants  plough   a  field,  and  per 
haps   spread  dung    and   lime   over  it,! 
and  plough  it  a  second  time,  and  eveii 
a  third  time,  if  the  lanH  ;a  «♦,•«•     rri.^.^ 
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CODHBUnK 
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djrvine 
boim-ty 

mg  IS  made 
iir  has  been 
has  been 
I  shall  t^l 
rmer  make^i 
^9  ^^d  per 
ne  over  it, 
te,  and  eveij 


[he  wheat  is  sown.     A   man  scatters 
|t  in  handfuls  over  the   field;   and  a 
larrow  is  drawn  across  the  ridges,  and 
dong  them,  in  order  to  cover  the  seed, 
[hat  it  may  be  saved  from  the   birds, 
id  from  the  scorching  heat,  and  may 
mixed  with  the  soil;    and  that  by 
[he  help  of  the  sun,  which  God  maketh 
shine,   and  of    the   rain   which    he 
knds  upon  the  earth,  it  may  spring  up, 
ind  take  root,  and  grow.     It  first  ap- 
bears  as  a^green  blade ;  after  that,  the 
jar  shoots  out ;  and  by  and  by,  through 
leans  of  the  warm  weather,  it  becomes 
ipe,  and  ready  for  being  cut  down.  . 

When  that  time  coines,  which  is 
galled  harvest,  the  former  gets  a  num- 
er  of  people,  who,  with  reaping  hooks, 
kt  down  the  crop,  and  put  it  into 
Iheaves,  and  set  it  up  in  shocks  or 
Itooks,  to  be  made  quite  dry.  Then  he 
employs  carts   or   waggons,  to  carry  it 
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the  barn  or  Amn-yard ;  and  aa  he  n    _^ 

or  pleaseH,  he  gets  it  thra«hod  by  a  largell 

machine,  or  by  a  hand-iiail.     Aft^r  it  i» 

thrashed,  he  in  at  great  painu  to  ^in- 

now    it   well,    and    to    take    the   chaff 

wholly  and    cleanly   from    the    grainXb 

Then  the  wheat  is  put  into  a  kiln  tofcii 

be  dried,   that  it  may  be  fit  for  beipg 

wrought  at  the  mill,  where  the  millei 

grinds  it,  and  makes  it  into  flour.     The 

flour  is  put  into  bags,  and  comes  into  I  ^ 

the  hands  of  the  baker,  who  mixes  it  «0' 

up  with  water,  yest  or  barm,  and  salt, 

kneads  it  into  dough,  forms  it  into  prqv 

er  shape,   and   puts   it   into  an  oven, 

where   it   is   so   heated    as   to    become  t^^ 

bread,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and   w«ll"®^^ 

fitted  to  nourish  our  bodies. 

Now,  since  bread  comes  through  alllAi 
this  long  process,  and  requires  so  much  ley 
of  the  labour  of  man,  and  of  the  bless  J  of 
ings  of  heaven,  you   should  think  it  a  I  ha 

•in     to    Wl<«f<0    ^r*W    m'^inn     r,f    U.      uAulii 
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lould  be  tliankful  lor  it  to   that  Ood 

riio  cauieth  corn  to  grow,  aud  giveth 

•uitful  seaaons;  and  if  you  have  any  df 

to  spare,  you  hIiouW  give  what  you 

lo   not  need,   or    caimot    consume,    to 

[hose  who  have  none,  that  the  poor  also 

lay  rcyoioe  in  the  divine  bounty. 
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LESSON  XII. 

^^       THB   SLOTH    AND  TUB   SQUIRRKli. 


la-ture 
jlum-ey 
leav-y 

ig-ly 
jeiz-es 
lelow-ness 


lev-el 
poft-i-tion 
branch-e»  . 
quick-ness 
climb-ing 


0quir-rel 

frisk-ing 

dis-grace 

act-ive 

ful-fil 

neigh-bours  / 


play-ful 

The  Sloth  is  a  native  of  South 
America.  It  haa  a  clumsy  form,  heavy 
eyes,  and  an  ugly  face.  The  strength 
of  its  feet  is  so  great  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  free  from   its   claws   any  thing 
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The  Sloth  was  so  called    from  the 

fllowness  i;«^ith   which    it   moves   when 

placed  on  level  ground,  but  it  is  not  fit 

ted  for  such  a  position,  and  can  scarce 

ly  drag  itself  along.     When,  however 

it  is  put  into  a  tree,  it  hangs  ttom  thi 

branches  with    its    back    towards  the 

earth;   in  this,  its  natural  position,  it 

can  get    along  with    some    quickness. 

This  fact  has  not  been  long  found  outj 

had  it  been  known,  the  animal  would 

not  have  been  called  a  Sloth.    Some 

person  who  did  not  know  that  the  Sloth 

could  move  quickly,  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Whilst  a  Sloth  was  one  day  slowly 
climbing  a  tree,  he  was  seen  by  a  play- 
ful squirrel,  which  wm  frisking  around 
the  base.  Ah !  Mr.  Sluggard,  are  you 
there  ?  says  the  squirrel ;  why  dxm'i 
you  get  up  faster?  that  tree  will  fall 
through  mere  age  before  you  get  tc 
the  top  of  it;  you  are  truly  a  difr 
graoe  to  all  the  creatures  ibat 
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the  wcid:    can  you  not  use  yotlr 

ibe,  and  jump  as  I  do?    Hold,  says 

le    Slotlx;    not   so    fast;    each  of   us 

his  own  way.     I  am  not  formed 

active  feats,  nor  are  you  fit  for  slow 

id  sober  motion :  but  let  us  both  fulfil 

end  for  which  we  were  made,  and 

a  we  shall  never  disgrace  either  ou£ 

jl^bouijB  or  ourselves. 
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LESSON  xm, 

THE  OAK. 
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bears  a  fruit  like  a  ni^ 
are  called  acorns. 
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aaw  a  bitter  taste,  but  they  are  gi 

food  for  poultry  and  pigs.     Long  aj 

men  are  said  to  have  eaten   them  « 

bread ;  but  these  were  most  likely  nol 

the  common  acorns,  but  a  large  sweei 

fcmd,  which  are  still  eaten  in  Spain.    A 

smaU  aooni,  when  put  mto  the  ground 

will,  m  process  of  time,  become  a  larg 

tree-     In    England,  there    are    fores 

almost  wholly  of  this  wood,  and  of  ver, 

great  extent.    Oak  trees  live  to  a  grea-u, 

age.     Some  of  them  are    thought  toll 

be  older  than  the  oldest  man  that  everlpl 

^®^-  »  tej 

The  t#-k  is  stripped  from  the  oaklte 
trees,  and  made  use  of  in  tanninslu 
leather.  The  timber  itself  is  madelac 
mto  ships;  for  it  is  not  so  apt  to  splint |m 
er,  or  to  rot  under  ^ater,  as  otheilui 
wood.  After  being  sawn  into  plankslaf 
or  boards, '  it  is  used  for  all  kinds  of  Id 
wood-work    in    houses    and    churches,  le 
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ae  SooiiBf ,  WMBsc<rt,  and  Milia^iftll 
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deb  are  meant  to  i^nd  far  i.  kmg 

le.    Some  wood-work  of  oak  is,   at 

present  day,  in  a  sound  and   per- 

5t  state,  after  having  lasted  for  eight 

indred  years.     The  saw-dust  that  is 

by  sawing  oak  wood  is  used  by 

>rs  to  give  cloth  a  brown  colour.     It 

also  used  fer  firing;  and  mime  people 

»fer  it  lor  that  use,  when  they  fimoke 

Iry  pork,  after  it  has  been  sailed,  in 

ler  to  make  bacon  and  hams. 

There  are  little    round  things,   like 

)ple«,  that  grow  on  oak   trees ;  *  but 

ley  are  not  fruit,  and  not  fit  for  b^g 

iten.     Their  right  name   is  galls,,  or 

ill   nuts.     They   serve  to  dye   things 

lack,   and    to    make    ink.     They  are 

irmed  in   this  way:    a  little  fly,  with 

lur  wings,  makes  a  small  hole  in  the 

[af  of  the  oak,  and  lays  an  egg  in  it; 

id  round  this  egg  grows  the  oak  ap- 

\e,  as  it  is  called.     The  egg  in  the 

tU  becomes  a  worm,  and  in  time  the 
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worm  beoomes  a  fly,  like  the  one 
laid  the  egg;    it  then    makes  a  hol^ 
through  the  ball,  and  gets  away. 

The  oak  is  often  made  mention  of  ii 
the  Bible.    Bashan  was  famous  for  m 
number  and  size  of  its  oaks.    It  wi 
under  this  tree,  as  well  as  the  popl 
and  elm,  that  the  Hebrews  burnt  i 
cense,  and  paid  worship  to  their  idoh 
after  they  forsook  the  true  God.    Th] 
oak  is  also  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
an  emblem  of  strength,  and  its  h 
as  an  emblem  of  the  falUng  natuiv 
num. 
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LESSON  XIV. 

i.-> 

LITTLE  BIRDS. 

nire 

slen-der 

ar-rives 

<5eive 

care-ful 

an-swer 

aires 

dis-tance 

fledg-ed 

-slant 

con-tains 

temptring 

jcure 

ap-proach 

fbr-sake 

Ird-ed 

pro-vide 

at-tend 

ceed 

sup-ply 

skil-ful 

i-ceal 

ainsence 

rearson 

^E  cannot  but  admire  the  way  in. 

[ich  little  birds  build  their  nests, 
take  care  of  their  offipring.  It  is 
to  conceive  that  small  things  keep 

|tt  a  shorter  time  than  those  that  are 
.  The  eggs  of  small  birds,  there- 
require  a  place  of  more  constant 

It  than  the  eggs  of  large  birds,  as 

ig  apt  to  cool  more  quickly;  and 
observe   that  their  nests  are  built 
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WMiner  and  deeper,  lined  inside  wii 
Bofter  mattere,  and  guarded  above  wi 
a  better  cover. 

When  the  nest  is  built,  nothing  c 
exceed  the  care  wh^  v    u.i^  a,^  ^ 

and  female  take  to  c    oeal  it.    If  it 

built  m  a  bush,  the  slender  branclJ 

are  made  to  hide  it  wholly  from  t 

view;   and  if  it  is  built  among  ma 

nothmg  appears  on  the  outside  to  sh 

that  there  is  a  dwelling  within.     It 

ajways  built  near  those  places  whei 

there  is  plenty  of  food;   and  the  bin 

are  Mrefui  never  to  go  out  or  come 

wjtle  there  is  any  one  in  sight.    Na 

when    any  person   is   near,   they  wi 

Bometimes   be  seen  to  enter  the  woe 

or  alight  upon  the  ground  at  a  distan 

from  the  nest,  and  steal  through   t 

branches  or  among  the  grass,  till 

degrees,    they    reach    the    nest   Ai 

contains    their    eggs    or    their    y  i. 
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ed  inside  wii 
ed  above  wi 


lt>  nothing  c 
jollx  the  m 
alit.  If  it 
^der  branchi 
oily  from  ti 
among  moi 
tside  to  sh 
s^ithin.  It 
places  whe 
^nd  the  bin 
t  or  come 
sight.  Na; 
r,  they  w^ 
sr  the  w 
at  a  distan 
through  t 
c*ass,  till, 
nest  x'hi 
heir    y^ 


he  young  birds,  for  some  time  after 
y  leave  the   shell,  require  no  food} 
the    parent    soon    finds    by    their 
irping   and  gaping,   that   they   begin 
feel    the    approach   of   hunger,   and 
«   to  provide    them   with   a  supply^ 
her    absence,   they  lie    quite   close 
d  ,  try    to    keep   each    other    warm, 
ring  this   time,  also,   they  keep  si- 
ce;  nor  do   they  utter  the  slightart 
te    till   the    parent   returns.     When 
e    arrives,    she    gives    a    chirp^    the 
aning    of   which    they    know    well^ 
d  which    they  all    answer   at  once, 
h   asking  its    portion.      The  parent 
|ves  a  supply  to  each  by  turns,  taking, 
not  to    gorge  them,   I  it  to  give 
lem  often,  and  little  at  a  time.     Tlw 
jren  will,  in  this  manner,  feed  fifteen 
eighteen  yo?  ag  ones,  without  pass, 
g  over  one  of  them,  and  without  giv- 
g    any    one    more    than    its    proper 
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Some  biida  ore  hatched  so  bore 
feather  and  helpless,  that  they  can 
nothing  for  some  days  but  onenTh^J 
mouU^forfo^.    Th J  ^othlTta^ 
by  inst.nct  to  make  her  nest,  almf 
always  ,n  a  tree  or  bush,  out  or  reL 
«f  danger.     Other   birds,  such  as  S 
common    chick    and  duckling,  ^ 
vered  wxth  down,  and  able  £  Z 

It  on^i     ""'*''^'  *''''^«  ™»kes  h< 

S«  „^'  /  ^''"°«  ^°"W  run  out  ( 
Si  "'l**  '^^  ^*"  '^"^n  to  the  g,t»und 
^tl.e  old  biM  know  this,  ^^^^ 

.J^T^^T^  ^'"^  »«  f»%  fledgec 

/a^^dvLtj'irth"^^'"  *  ^1 

«^em  .  .tu™;trTwor«rq 
«ame  manner,  but  femr.^;^^  xu._   ^    ^ 
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le  to   time,  to   a   greater   distance. 

id  when  it  is  seen   that  the  young 

xxi  can  fly,  and  shift  for  themselves, 

m  the  parents  forsake  them  for  ever' 

d  vtiend  to  them  no  more  than  they 

I  toother  birds  of  the  same  flock. 

|It  is  God  that  teaches  the  Uttle  birds 

act  thus,  in  as  skilful  and  tender  a 

imer,  when  building  their  nests  and 

ring  for  their  helpless  young,  as  if 

2y  had  the  reason  and  the  feelinge 

human   beAgs.     Surely  his  wisdom 

1    goodness     ire    throughout  all  his 
iks. 
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LaesoN  XV. 

THB  SIAI^OHS. 

sul-try 

thun-der 

lightening 

a-bound 

at-tain 

vi-gour 

com-fortfl 

in-tense 

gloom-v 

dread-ful 
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per-ish 
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tem-pest 

scat-ters 

mor-sels 

proB-trate  I 


There  are  four  seaaons  in  the  yei 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  wintt 
In  spring,  the  farmer  ploughs  and  soi 
his  fields;  the  birds  build  their  nesi 
^^y  eggs,  and  hatch  them;  they  h 
been  silent  in  winter,  but  now  th( 
renew  their  cheerlul  songs;  the  fru 
trees  are  in  blossom;  and  all  natu] 
tssumes  a  gay  aspect.  In  summer,  tl 
ireather  gets  very  hot  and  sultry;  tl 
lays  are  long,  and  for  a  week  or  h 
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jere   is  scarcely   tmy   darkneiifl;   th^rg 
thunder  and    lightning,  njnd  heavy 
[owere;    the   trees   are   all   over   with 
ives,  and  while   some  kinds  of  frui 
[gin   to  ripen,  other   kinds   are  quit« 
lady  for  eating;  flowers  abound  in  the 
>rcien8    and    fields;     the    com   of   all 
|rts,  that  was   sown   in  spring,  grows 
ien   and  strong,  and  shoots  into  ijm 
r,  and  appears  to  turn  whitish;  plants 
tain   the  full   vigor  of  their  growth; 
^d  the  country  wears  its  richest  garb.  •   r 
In  autumn,   all   the  crops    get  ripe^^ 
id   are   cut   down   with    scythes   and 
ikies;  apples,  filberts,  and  other  fruits 
that  kind  are  taken  down  from  the . 
^s,  as  folly  re#dy  for   being  pulled; 
le  flowers   fade   by   degrees,  and  day 
l;er  day  there  ai«  fewer  of  them  in 
^e  open  air;  the  leaves  wither  and  fall 
the   days   are   turning   short;    i^d 
lough    the   weather   is,   for   the   most 
i-rt,  dry  and  steady,  the  air  gets  chilly 
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atjiight.y  and  it  ii  neither  ftd  mfonm 

pleasant  aa   it  was  in   Bummer^  to 

iralking  out  at  a  late  hour.     In  winlei 

th#  chief  comforts  of   life   are    to 

found   within  doors;  there  is  now 

tense  cold,  hoar  frost,  ice,  snow,  aac 

deet;     the   dajs    are    short,    and    fcL 

nights    are    not    only  long,    but    darl 

and    gloomy,  except  when    the    moot 

shines;    sometimes    there    are  dreadfuj 

storms,  in  which  there  are  many  shi] 

wrecks  at  sea,  and  in  which  many  she] 

herds  and  other  people  perish  by  laud. 

In  all  the  seasons,  we  behold  a  pi 

ient,  a    perfect,   and  an    ever-worfcinj 

God.     We  behold    him  in  the   beautj 

and  delights  of  the   spring  time.     W< 

behold  him  in  the  light  and  heat,  th( 

richness  and   the  glory  of  the  sumtuei 

months.     We  behold  him  in  the  storei 

of  food  which   he   provides  for  us  h 

autumn,  that  we  may  have  enough 

ou^ort  utf  iu  the  cold  severe  weatbei 
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lai  miooeeda.     And  we  behold  him  in 

le  tempeatfl  of  winter,  when  "Iw  gives 

low  like  wool,  acatters  hla  hoar  froat 

[e  aahea,  and  caata  forth  hia  ice  like 

^orsels,"  and  when  all  nature  liea  proa> 

ite  beforo  him.     In  all  these,  we  be- 

>ld  the  most  striking  prooCi  of   the 

sr,  the   wisdom,   and  the  goodness 

him  who  is  Ood  of  the  seasons. 
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THB  OUOKOO. 
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ouckoo  is  about  fourteen  inches 
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a  leiigtli,  and  is  shaped  son^l^i^ 

a  magpie.     The  head,  neck,  back,  an< 

wingB  are  of  a  dove  colour ;  the  throal 

18  pale  gray ;   the  breast  and  belly  ai 

white,  crossed  with  wavy  lin^  of  Wadc^ 

Thf-!   tail  connists   of  ten  feathers, 

tw**  rniddle    ones    being    black,    Wit 

whita  tips,  ami  the  others  du*y,  tmi 

marked  with  tpote  of  white  on  eacl 

side  of  the  shaft.     The   legs   are  of 

yellow    colour,   and    the   claws   white] 

The    plumage  of   the    young    birds   is 

chiefly  brown,  mixed  with  an  iron  and| 

blackish  hue 

The  cuckoo  is  one  of  those  Jflmsi 
that  migrate.  It  visits  Great  SlftdlB 
and  Ireland  in  spring,  and  quits  theru 
early  in  summer.  While  it  remains 
with  us,  it  flies  about  from  tree  to  tree, 
and  from  wood-  to  wood,  and  sead^ 
forth  that  cheerful  voice  which  both 
old  and  vounsr  hear  wifli  rloliVl^f.  ^Am 
then  it  sete  off  for  some  other  pa^  ii>f 
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Ihe  trorldy   to    enjoy  the    only  seaaon 
|uited  to  it8  tastes  and  habits. 

The    cuckoo    neither    builds  a  nest 

lor  hatches  its  own  eggs,  nor  rears  its 

)wn  young.     The  female  fixes  upon  the 

lest  of  some  other  bird,  very  often  that 

)f  the  helge-sparrow,  and  in   the  ab- 

3nce  of  the  owner,  lays  her  egg;   for 

me  seldom  or  never  lays  more  than  one 

jgg  in  the  same  nest.     No  sooner  have 

the  eggs  been  hatched  than  the  young 

mckoo  contrivea  Uy  turn  out  its  fellow 

lestlings,  and  thus  become  the  sole  ob- 

Iject  of  its  nurse's  care.     Nature  seems 

to  provide  for  its  doing  so,  by  giraig  it 

broad    back,   with  a  hollow  in  tb^ 
iddle;   which  shape  it  loses  wb^.tt 
las  no  lotnger  any  use  lor  it. 

The    young    cuckoo^    remains    three 
reeks  in  the  nest  before  it  flies;    and 
the  foster  parent  feeds  it  more  than  flvil 
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her  paj^  li^f  |»«  soon  m  it  cam  pmvide  for  itiiel^  it 
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deawrtfl  it«  former  friends,  and  folki 
its  awn  course.    All  the  smaller  bii 
fleem  to  regard  the  cuckoo  as  u  * 
They  often  pursue  it,  and  oblige  it  , 
take  shelter  in  the  thickest  branch^ 
of  the   tree,  to  which  it  retreats 
Bafety.      The    Jewish    law /made 
cuckoo  an  undean   bird,  and    fori 
the  people  to  eat  it. 
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BUTTBR,  And  ohbbsb. 


net 


stom-ach 

squeez-ed 

cn^se-press 

as-sumes 

Eng4and 

Scot-land 

Ire-land 

ssrcred 

corn-pares 


nour-ish 

ex-horts 

sin-cere 

e-steem 

lan^i 

fig^ure 
de-note 
pur-suit 
mon-ey 


AMSm  the  many  kinds  of  food  wWch 
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nour-ish 
ex-horts 
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e-steem 
^    limg^ii 
fig^ure 
de-note 
pur-suit 
mon-ey 

f  fix)d  wWob 


Maker  hm  been  pieaeed  to  provide 
>r  uSy  the  milk  of  cows  is  one  of  the 
Lost  pteasant  and  most  useful.  Almost 
LI  young  persons  like  it^  loid  nothing 
more  wholesome  for  them,  whether 
ley  take  k  by  itself  or'  dong  with 
^ther  food. 
It  is  from  milk  that  we  get  butter 
id  cheese.  After  it  is  taken  from  tiie 
}WBy  it  is  put  into  large  flat  dishes, 
lade  of  wood,  or  of  tin,  or  of  earthen- 
rare  ;  and  there  it  stands  till  the  nesLt 
ly,  when  the  cream  or  ^ily  part  of  the 
is  found  to  have  come  to  the  top. 
le  cream  is  skimmed  oS,  and  poured 
into  a  vessel  called  a  chum,  in  which  it 
is  tossed  and  beaten  about  till  lumps 
>f  butter  are  formed.  These  are  then 
[en  out^  washed  well  from  the  milk 
^t  may  still  be  mixed  with  theni^ 
\ax\  \  put  up  in  such  a  way  as  eithei 

Ibcy   salted   for    'vinter   stock   or   ci 

j  -  \  •• 

m  market  fiv    sale.     The  liquid  sul>-^ 


/ 
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•taoo©  that  i»  k»ft  behind  in  the  chui 
1^  bnttewmlk,  which  i»  also  oaUe 
ehumed  milk,  and  sometimee,  bom  ij 
being  9,  little  acid,  «our  milk.  ' 

Cheeae  is  made  either  of  new  mill 
or   of  8kimmed    milk.     The    milk 
made    somewhat    wann.      It   is    thei 
curdled  by  some  sour  substance;   ani 
m   this    purpose   a   substance    nam< 
^rennet,  which  is  made  of  a  calf's  si 
««h,  is  chiefly   used.     The    curds    . 
thep  squeezed^  so  as  to  he  freed  feou 
4he  thin  liquor  called  whey,  and  whei 
made  as  dry  as  they  can   be   by  th< 
hand,  have  some  salt  mixed  with  them 
and,  m  this  state,  they  are  put  into  ai 
cheese-press,  by  means  of  which   theil 
are  made  firm  and  soUd.      After  beina 
kept  there  a  certain  time,  they  become 
cheese;    and   the  cheese    assumes    the 
ma  or  shape  cf  the  vessel  in  which 
m    curds    were    when    put    into    the] 
s.seese-pi'ew,     The  cheese   having  been  I 
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[aoed  «l  a  shelf  to  dry,  is  then  ready 
being  taken  to  market,  or  for  be- 

^g  eaten. 

In  England,  the  butter-milk  and  the 
[hey  are  mostly  used  to  feed  pigs;  but 

Scotland  and  Ireland,  though  some^ 

[mes  used  in  the  same  way,  they  are 

lought  of  too  much  value  to  be  merely 

[iven  to  the  pigs;    they  are  used  for 

by  boys  and  girls,  and  also  by 

rown-up  people;    and   are   found  not 

[nly  pleasant  to  the  taste  but  also  good 

)r  the  health. 

A  sacred  writer  compares  the  word 
[f  God  to  milk,  because,  as  it  belongs 

milk  to  nourish  the  bodies  of  babes, 
|o  it  belongs  to  the  word  of  God  to 
lourish  the  souls  6f  those  who  have 
[iirned  to  God,  and  become  as  little 
children.  He  exhorts  those  to  whom 
le  writes,  to  "desire  the  sincere  milk 
)f  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  there^ 
)y."     Among  the  Jews,  milk  was  heW 


u 

in  Uie  gteatest  esteem.  In  their  1( 
uage,  it  was  used  as  a  figure  to  de] 
the  greatest  blessings.  The  land 
-promise  was  said  to  be  <^  a  land  |k)i 
bg  with  milk  and  honey/'  And  yrhi 
counsel  is  given  to  sinners,  that  th< 
should  turn  jGrom  the  pursuit  of 
world,  and  seek  to  be  happy  ia 
favour  of  6od>  they  are  spoken  to 
these  terms:  <^Hr>!  all  ye  that 
oome  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hal 
no  money,  come,  buy  and  eat;  yet 
come,  buy  wine  and  milk,  withoi 
money  and  without  pric^" 


LESSON  xvin. 

NOUN,    PEONOUN,   VERB. 

J<JHN  is  the  name  of  a  boy;  thei 
fore  the  word  John  is  called  a  Timm, 
because  a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  pei 
•on,  place,  or  thing.     I  can  say,  Joht 
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J,  or  I  can  say,  he  runs ;  hence  hs 
jaid  to  be  a  prononm;  becauae  a  pro- 
lun  \%  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
len  I  say,  John  9it$,  I  express  the 
ovpostv/te  in  which  John  is.    When 
fsay,  John  atrikea  the  table,  I  express 
iat  he  does.    When  I  say  that  John 
hv/ri  by  a  fall,  I  exjwpess  what  John 
fera;    and  therefore  the  words  mU^ 
ikesy  and  ia  hurty   are  called  verbs; 
3ause  a  verb  is  a  wofd  which  means 
be,  to  doy  or  to  mjffbr.    Thus,  when  I 
[y,  James  reads  his  book ;  Jarniea  {Oe 
vm  of   the  boy)   is    a  wm;    readM 
-fhat  James  does)  is  a  verb;  his  (the 
[ord  used  imiead  of  Jcimee)  is  a  pro- 
;    and    book  (the  ncrnie  of  what 
}vi>  •  ceads)  is  a  noum. 
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THl   HlRRINa. 

green-ish 

shin-ing 

stretch-ed    • 

sink-ing 

mesh-es 

shak-en 


haul-ed 

cur-ing 

lay-ers 

bru8h-W( 

car-riage 

thou-san( 


The  common  herring  is  from  sevi 
to  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  he{ 
and  mouth  are  small,  and  the  tongue 
fihort,  pointed,  and  armed  with  teel 
The  back  is  of  a  greenish  colour, 
the  belly  and  sides  are  of  a  white  6hiJ 
ing  hue.  The  scales  are  large  for  tl 
size  of  the  fish.  Those  wluch  have  tl 
milt  are  the  males;  those  which  ha^ 
the  roe  are  the  females. 

Herrings     are     caught     with      net 
stretched    in    the   water,   one    side  ol 


.l.*-L 


w/iiCii   lb  Kt;pt  iiom  Sinking  by  meaii 
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\h\xoyn.    Ab  the  other  aide  sinks  bf^ 

own  weight,  the  net  thus  hangs  in 

sea,  like  a  screen;    and    the   her- 

1,^  when  they  try  to  pass  through  it^ 

caught  in  the  meshes.     There  they 

rain  till  they  are   shaken  or  picked 

The   nets    are    always   stretched 

catch    herrings    during    the    night, 

they   are   then    tajken    in    greatest 

Inibers. 

lAiler  the  nets  are   hauled,  the  her- 
igs   are  thrown   on   the  deck  of  the 
[ssel,  or  on  the  beach;    and  the  crew 
iploy    themselves    in    curing     them. 
18  party  opens  and  guts  them,  a  sec- 
Id  salts  them,  and  a  third  packs  them 
[to  barrels  in  layers  of  salt.     The  red 
Irrings  lie  a  day  and  a  night  in  brine ; 
fey  are  then  taken  out,  strung  by  the 
lis  on  little  wooden  spits,  and  hung 
rer  a  fire  of  brush-wood,  which  yields 
Inch    smoke    but    no    flame.     When 
.okiad  and   dried,  they   are   put  into 


•tt 
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;      ' 
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banBh  for  carriaga.      When   the 
nngs  Bxe  lai^ge,  seven  or  eight  hun< 
wiU  fill  a  barrel ;    but  when  they 
small,  it  ficmetimei  requires  more 
a  thousand. 
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western 
flu-id 

Btud-ded 
rush-es 
i^^as-ture 
couHSumes 


pi0»ye] 

pil-larsi 
col-lect 
re-port  I 
OQ-cur 


The  most  common  kinds  of  fuel  usei 
m  the  British  islands,  are  turf  or  pe J 
and  coal.  Turf  is  found  in  large  O 
called,  in  England  and  Scotland,  wJ 
wowes,  and,  in  Inland,  bogs.  The« 
Deds  are  sometimes  found  on  the 


6i vuiiu,  and    8c»n< 
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>ath  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth. 
tf  abounds  in  all  the  northern,  mnd 
»me  of  the  central  oountriai  of  S^ 
It  not  only  exists  m  fenny  plains, 
in  moiat  tracts  of  mountain  land, 
mds  ft«  ftp  up  ai  the  trees,  plants, 
herbs  from  which  it  is  thought  to 
re  been  first  formed.  In  some  part» 
Ithe  western  shores  of*  Great  Britain, 
I  runs  to  an  unknown  distance  into 
sea.  The  depth  of  bogs  or  mosses 
ies  from  a  few  feet  to  twelve  or  fit 
|n  yards.  Sometimes  it  exi«tB  in  * 
If  fluid  state,  studded  with  tufts  of„ 
)hes;  but  when  more  solid,  heath 
coarse  grass  grow  upon  it,  and  in  i 
dry  season,  afford  pasture  for  sheep, 
even  for  cowa  and  horses.  In  deep 
;s,  the  upper  part  of  the  peat,  called 
r,  in  Ireland,  does  not  bum  so  well 
that  at  the  bottom  In  most  places^ 
is  cut  with  sharp  spades  into  solid 
in  Qi  the  »i^  and  ibxin  uf  iiiicks. 
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Kl  dries  slowly  by  being  laid  9ui  iii  tt^^^  ^' 
ipen  air,  and  when  hard  is  awd  i  '^  '^ 
firing.  It  kindles  very  fast,  barns  wi  ^^^ 
a  bright  flame,  and  fonns  a  pleasa  ^^^° 
fire;  but  it  consumes  quickly,  ai  '^^^  ® 
does  not  throw  out  so  much  heat  ^^y  ^ 
coal.         .  i  ^i  ^    .      i.,    .  f      ece  c 

Coal  abonnAi  more  in  England  thi  ^^^^ 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     It   ^^V^ 
sometimes  found    near  th^  surface  (  ^/*- 
the  earth,  but  is  more  often  dug  6po 
deep  pits  or  mines.     It  runs  along  tl 
earth   in  veins  or  beds;  one  of  whicl 
in  the    north   of    England,   hlis    bi^       ' 
trused   eight    hundred    feet   below   it 
surface    of    the    ground,    and     so    fi  ^ 

under  the  aea,  that  ships  of  the  large 
burden  can  float  over  the  men's  heat 
while  th^  are  at  woik.  To  pjrevei 
the  earth  from  falling  in,  huge  ma 
sive  pilltoB  of  coal  are  left  standin 
here  and.  there.  ,  Long  ago,  the  foi 
air  which   collect    under    the    grouu 
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with  a  loud  report,  to  kill  many 
them  on  the  spot ;  but  this  does  not 
lickiy  ail^^'  ^  often  now,  since  Sir  Humphry 
avy  found  out  that  a  lamp  with  a 
ece  of  wire  gauze  round  about  it 
ould  not  set  fire  to  the  foul  air. 
airps    00    secured    are    called  safety 
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(^   r*imetim^   to  be  set  on   fire   by 
9  tamps  of  the  minens  and,  blowing 
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Worda  qf  Three  I^UoBIm. 
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Te-rah 
,,  Na-hor 
de-scent 
Chal-dees 
cii-vine 
Sa-rai 
neph-ew 
Ha-ran 
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THB  CALL  OF 

Si-cheni 

Mo-reh 

fam-ine 

so-journ 

E-gypt 

re-ceiv-ed 

fam^irliea 

hes-i-taie 


ABRAM. 


**r 


de-part-ed 

jour-ney-ing 

Gariiaan-ite 

ap-pear-ed 

trarveUing 

de-cep-tion 

conHsist-iiig 

men-ser-vant 


Abram  was  the  eldest  son  of  Teial 
the  son  of   Nahor,  who  was   the  sei 
enth  in  descent  from  Shem,  the  eldesj 
son   of   Noah.     While    he  was  ^'  living 
in    Ur  of    the   Chaldees 


this    command    fgoui  God,    Get     th< 
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it   of    thy   country,    and   from    thy 
dred,  and  fix)m  thy  fathei^s  house, 
to  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee,  and 
will  make  of  thee   a  great  nation, 
id  I  will  bless   thee,  and  make  thy 
e    great;    and    thou    shalt    he    a 
ssing;   and  I  will   bless  them  that 
thee,  and    ourse    him   that  cuwh 
thee ;  and  in  thee  shall  all  families 
the  earth    be    blessed.      With   that 
th  for  which  he  was  ever  after  so 
ted,  Abram  did  not  hesitate  to  obelr 
divine    command,    but    forthwith 
arted,     taking     along     with     him 
rah  Ws  father,  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
t    his   nephew.     Journeying  to  th  - 
rthwest,     they    came     to     a    plai# 
'ed     Haran,    where     Terah     died, 
r  this    event,   Abram    again  took 
ai  his    wife,  and  Lot,  hk  blather's 
,  and  all  their  substance,  and  all  the 
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of    Gaiifta;^ ;    and   into  '  tbr  f^  lu^d 
Canaan  they  came.         r 

And     Abram    passed     t^L^>ugh     i 
place   of   Sichem^    unto    the   pl^iin 
Moreh ;    and   the  Canaanite  was  tL( 
in  the  land.      And  tlie  l^ord  appei 
ed    unto  Abram,  and   said.   Unto  tl 
seed  will  I  give  tiiie  land:  imd 
builded.he  an    altar    unto    the   Loi 
who    appeared     unto     him«.    And 
removed  thence    unto  a  mountain 
ihe  esa^  of ^  B^hel,   having  Bothel 
the  west,  and  Hai  on   the  east; 
there    he    buiMed    an    altar  unto 
Ii0rd,  ^umI  ^called'  upon »  the   iiam^ 
the     Lord.      And     Abram    joumeye 
going    en     still    lo wards     th%  ,Sm\ 
While    i:*i!    was   thus    travelling 
one  pall  of  Gioijaan  to  another,  th( 
arose  a  great  £ynine  in  the  li^d,  a^ 
Abram  went  down  to  Egypt  to  sojoi 
there.      On  his    way  to  Egypt,  beii 
atraKl  ^^at^'^he- people  ^^^tbf^^^i 


m 

would   Lill    h'.v    for    the    sake  ol 
wife,    ^ho   If,   very  fair   to  look 
^on,   he  agr..'     with   Sarai  that  she 
)uld    pas',     jr    his    sister.     By   this 
t,  he    kr  ^ght  plagues  on   the  king 
Egypt  cind  his  household,  and  had 
larly  led    them    to    commit  a  great 
tme.      But     the.  king,    finding    oit 
jat   Sarai    was  the  wife    of    Abram, 
lered    them    to    leave  the    countiy. 
they  went    back    to    the    land  of 
man,     carrying     with     them     the 
jsents   which    Abram    had   received 
)m    the  ..king    on    Sarai's    account, 
Qsisting   of    sheep,    and    oxen,    and 
|-asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid* 
rants,  and  she-asses,  and  camels. 
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p.        THE   PARTING   OF   ABRAM 

AND  LOT. 

herds-men       Zoar 
quar-rel        '   U-gypt 
Jor-dan            Mam-rse 
Sod-om            He-bron 

where-up-0 
de-stroy-ed 
Go-mor-ral 
pat-a-dise 

Now  Abram  was  very  ricL  in  catth 
in  silver,  and  in  gold.      And  Lot  alf 
who     waa    with    Abram,    had    flocl 
attd   herds,  and  tents.     And  the 
was  not  able  to  bear  them,  that  th( 
might  dwell    together,  for   th«r    inil 
stance    was   great.     Whereupon    thei 
arose   a   strife   between    the  herdsmej 
of  Abram  and  Lot.     And  Abram  sail 
to   Lot,   Let    there    oe    no    quarrel, 
beseech   thee,   between    me    and   the^ 
and    between    my  herdsmen    and  thi 
herdsmp.  ;  for   we   are  brethren.     Bfl 
hold,  the  land   is  before   thee ;  dep^  ^ 
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mi    me,    I   pray  thee:    if  thou  wUt 
to  the  left  hand,  I  will  take  the 
fght;    and  if    thou   choose  the    right 
Lnd,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.     And 
kot    Ifted   up    his    eyes,   and    beheld 
11  the     country  about  Jordan,  and  it 
\aA  tvell   watered    throughout,    before 
18    Ljrd    destroyed    Sodom    and  Qo^ 
lorrah,  even   as  the  pitradise  of   the 
lord,    and    like    the   land    of   Egypt 
thou    comest    to    Zoar.     And   Lot 
lose    to    himself   the    countiy  about 
)rdan,  and  dwelt  in  Sodom.     Abram 
30  removed  hia  tenii,  and  came  and 
relt  in  the  plain  of   Mamre,  which 
in  Hebror,  and  built  there  an  altar 
ito  the  Lord. 
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III. 

(S  AVB  DBLITERANOB 

Of  LOT. 

(rib  ite 

^p-tive 

re-voli^d 

i^li<$a 

Sarlem 

de-feat-ed 

Sid-dim 

ISLirCl^Qp^ 

pur-8u-ed 

vict»uals 

A-ner 

pos-sess-oi 

He-brew 

FiBh-col 

en-e-mies 

SCH 

ere  c 

bram 

amre 

[is  bn 

e  arir 

s  hoi 

Ind    pi 

em, 

e  pec 

*^  While  »o1  ^m  living  in  Sodom,  the!  And 
king  of  th4t  \ity,  and  the  king  of  GoEeet  j 
morrah,  an(J  three  other  kings,  wnftng  o: 
had  paid  tribate  to  another  great  kin«f  the 
for  twelvo  ye&rs,  revolted  in  the  thirfcead 
teenth  year.  So  that  great  king  anAbram 
his  allies  made  war  on  the  kings  o 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  their  allies 
and  defeated  them  in  the  vale  of  Sid 
dim.  And  they  took  all  the  goods  o 
><>dmTi  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  victuals 
■  lid  wriix  their  way.  They  also  too 
Lot,  Abram's  brother's  son,  who  dwell 
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■  '  "^  Sodom,  and  all  his  goods.  And 
ere  caltne'  one  that  escaped,  and  told 
bram  the  Hebrew;  for  he  dwelt  in 
amre.  And  when  Abram  heard  that 
IS  brother's  son  was  taken  captive, 
e  armed  his  trained  servants^  Ibom  in 
is  house,  three  hundred  and  eighteen, 
Ind  pursued  after  them  and  smote 
em,  and  brought  back  Lot,  and  «li 
e  people,  and  all  the, goods. 
And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  W 
eet  Abram  after  his  return.  The 
ing  of  Salem  also,  being  the  priest 
Teat  kinif  the  most  high  God,  brought  forth 
the  thirMread  and  wine.  And  he  blessed 
king  an«bram>  and  said,  Blessed  be  Abram, 
kmgs  oMy  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of 
sir  alliesMeaven  and  6arth,  and  blessed  be  the 
e  of  SidBiost  high  God,  who  hath  given  thine 
goods  oMnemies  into  thy  hands.  And  Abram 
victualsMave  him  tithes,  or  the  tenth  part  of 
ilso  ^ool^U.  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said.  Give 
ho  dwe<iirtfi  the  persons,  and  tafee  the  goods  to 
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thyself.  And  Abram  said  to  the  king 
of  Sodom,  I  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that,  from  a  thread 
to  a  shoe-latchet,  I  will  not  take  anj 
thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldst 
say,  I  have  made  Abram  rich :  save 
only  that  which  the  young  men  have 
eaten,  and.  the  portion  of  the  men  who] 
went  with  me^  Aner,  Eshcol,  and! 
Mamre :  let  them  take  their  portion. 


LESSON  vr. 

'  DUTT  OV  CEILOMS  *rO  THMR  PARENTS. 

Let    children    who    would    fear    th( 
Lord, 
H(lar  what  their  teachers  say ; 
With    reverence    meet    their    parentsfj 
word. 
And  with  delight  obey. 
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ilavt    yon    not    heard    what    dreadfu 
plagues 

Are  threaten'd  by  the  Lord, 
?o  him  that  breaks  his  father's  law, 

Or  mocks  his  mother's  word  ? 

lut  those  who  worship  God,  and  give 

Their  parents  honour  due, 
[ere,  on  this  earth,  they  long  sliall  live 

And  live  hereafter  too. 
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LfiSSON  V. 

THE   FARMER   AND   HIS   SONS. 
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A  WEALTHY  old  farmer,  who  had  foi 
.me  time  been  declining  in  his  health, 
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petreiving  that  be  had  not  mmay  dayi 
to  Ive,  called  together  his  soria  to  his 
bedside.      My   de^  jh,  said   the 

dying  man,  I  leave  it  witb  you,  m  m; 
last  injunction,  not  to  part  With  the 
farm,  which  has  been  in  on;-  family 
these  hundred  years;  for,  to  disclose  to 
you  a  secret,  which  I  had  from  my 
father,  and  which  I  now  think  proper 
to  make  known  to  you,  there  is  a 
treasure  hid  somewhtHre  in  the  grounds, 
though  I  never  could  discover  the 
exact  spot  where  it  lies  concealed. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  got 
in,  spare  no  pains  in  the  search,  and  I 
am  well  assured  you  will  not  lose  your 
labour.  The  wise  old  man  was  no 
sooner  laid  in  his  grave,  and  the  time 
he  mentioned  arrived,  than  his  sons 
went  to  work,  and,  with  great  vigour 
and  diligence,  turned  up  again  and 
agaiil  every  foot  of  ground  feetengingj 
to    their    farm;     the *^ 'consequence    of 
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^hich  was,  that,  ihtiigh  the^  did  not 
find  the  object  of  theur  pursuit,  their 
lands  yielded  a  far  more  plentiful  crop 
than  those  of  their  neighbours.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  they  were 
Bettling  their  accounts,  and  computing 
their  great  profite,  I  will  venture  a 
wager,  said  otie  of  the  brothers,  mori 
acute  than  the  rest,  that  this  was  the 
concealed  wealth  my  father  meant.  I 
am  sure,  at  least,  we  have  found  this, 
that  induainry  is  itself  a  trecmtre. 


•*<4i>  A 


LOVrf  BETWEEN  BROTHERS  AND   BISTERS 

There  should  be  peace  at  home; 
Wher^     sisters     dwiell,    aad    hrotliera 
meet, 
Wujn^lB  should  oevwrHDome,...     ^,  ,^ 


nrhich  wat,  that,  timilgh  the^  did  not 
find  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  their 
lands  yielded  a  far  more  plentiful  crop 
than  those  of  their  neighbours.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  they  were 
Bettling  their  accounts,  and  computing 
their  great  profits,  I  will  venture  a 
wager,  said  oixe  of  tht  brothers,  ihbri 
acute  than  the  rest,  that  this  was  the 
concealed  wealth  my  father  meant.  I 
am  sure,  at  least,  we  have  found  this, 
that  vthduRimi  ijt  iijuJi  n  *<i»Minu^,n>,^ 
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Binl»  in  their  Uttto  iMsta  a^gteAi 
And  'tis  a  BhamefUl  sight. 

When  childi^n  of  one  familj 
Fall  out,  and  chide,  and  fight. 

Pardon,  0  liord,  our  childish  ragOi 

Our  little  brawls  remove; 
That,  as  we  grow  to  riper  age, 
^  pi^heart^  n^lxaUJbe  Ig^. 


LESSON  vn. 

THB  LARK  AND   HBR   YOUNO. 
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A  LARK  having  built  l»^r  nest  in  a 
field  of  corn,   it  grew   ripe  before  her 

to    fly.     Afiraid^  ^ 
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their  safety,  ahe  eiyoined  them,  while 
Ble  went  out  in  order  to  provide  for 
tleir  subsistence,  to  listen  with  great 
altention,  if^  they  should  hear  any 
diKX)ur«e  concerning  the  reaping  of 
I'be  field.  At  her  return,  they  told 
•  r  that  the  farmer  and   his  son  hud 

'in    there,   and    had    agreed    to  send 
Home  of   their  neighbours  to  assist 
;tem    m    cutting    it    down    next  dayi 
*fld  so  they  depend,   it    seems,   upor 

iighbours,  said  the  mother;  ven 
5ll,  then,  I  think  we  have  no  occa 
lun  to  be  afraid  of  to-morrow.  Thft 
lext  day  she  went  out,  and  left  with 
Jem  the  same  iiyunction  as  before 
'^hea  she  returned,  they  acquainted 
er  that  the  farmer  and  his  son  had 
gam  been  there,  but  as  none  of  their 
eighboura  came  to  their  a^istanco, 
ey  had  deferred  reaping  till  the  next 


)re  her  J^y,^  and    intended    to    ^nd    for   help 
aid  nr  m  t"eif  friends  and    relations.      Since 
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their  safety,  ahe  eiyoined  them,  while 
Bfe  went  out  in  order  to  provide  for 
tleir  subsistence,  to  listen  with  great 
altention,  if^  they  should  hear  any 
d.KX)urw  concerning  the  reaping  of 
tbe  field.  At  her  return,  they  told 
|h..r  that  the  farmer  and   his  son  had 

en    there,   and    had    agreed   to  send 
«ome  of   their  neighbours  to  assist 
^lem    m    cutting    it    down    next  day 
*ad  so  they  depend,  it    seems,   upor 

iighbours,     said     the    mother;     ven 

>1I,  then,  I  think  we  have  no  occa 
JJn  to  be  afraid  of  tp-morrow.  Th* 
lext  day  she  went  out,  and  left  with 
Jem    the    same    iiyunction   as   before. 

lieu    she    returned,    thev  a«nimmfoJ 


li 


they  HtiU  depend  upon  others,  I  think 
we  may  yet  venture  another  day,  sayj 
the  mother;  but,  however,  be  careful, 
as  before,  to  let  me  know  what  passes 
in  my  absence.  Tfhey  now  informed 
her  that  tlw  farmer  and  his  son  had 
a  third  tinw)  visited  the  field;  and,, 
finding  that  aeither  friend  nor  relation 
had  r  jgarded  their  summons,  they  were 
resolved  to  ome  next  morning,  and| 
cut  it  down  themselves.  Nay,  then, 
replied  the  Iwrk,  it  is  time  to  think  of| 
removing;  for  as  (hey  now  depend  on 
on  thmwdvea  U  do  their  own  worhy  it  tmif| 
certainly  le  pe  formed. 
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LESSON  VIIL 

THE  YOUNG  MOUSE. 

In  a  cra^k    near   th^  6W|)bolirt^   with 

dainties  protsded^ 
A    certain     yoatig    myme    witfi     her 

mother  resided; 
So   securelj  they  lived    in    that  snug 

quiet  spot> 

Any  mouse    in    the  land  might  have 
envied    heir  lot. 


But,   one  day,  the  young  mouse,  who 

waa  given  to  roam, 
Having  made  an  excursion  some  way 

from  her  home, 
I  On  a  sudden  iieturrfd,  with  sueh  joy  in 

her  eyes, 
jThat  her  gtey,  mdaie  parent  exprew\t 
some  surprise. 

t  p  '•  i«. 
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'^O  mother,"  said  she,  'Hhe  good  folks 

of  this  house, 
Fm  convinc'd,  have  not  any  ill-will  tc 

a  mouse; 
And    those    tales    can't    be    true    you 
jf    .;  always  are  telling, 
For  the/ve  been  pi  such  pains  to  con 

struct  us  a  dwelling. 

The  floor  is  of  wood,  and  the  walls  are 

of  wires, 
Exactly   the    size    that    one's    comfort 

requires; 
And    I'm    sure    that  we   there    should 

have  nothing  to  fear. 
If  ten  cats,  with   their  kittens,  at  once 

should  appear. 


And   then   they   have   made   such   nice 

holes  in  the  wall. 
One  could   slip   in    and    out,   with   no 

trouble  at  aJI* 


•8 

But  toTdng  one   through    such    rou^h 
crannies  as  these, 

ternble  squeeze. 


But  ^^e^best  of  all  is,  theyVe  provided 

W^ith  a  large  piece  of  cheese,  of  most 
exquisite  smell ; 

Twas  so  nice,  I  had  put  in  my  head  to 
go  through, 

mien  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  come  and 
letch  you." 

"Ah  child,"  said  her  mother,  ^^  believe, 
1  entreat,  ' 

[Both  the  cage  and  the  cheese   are  a 

temble  cheat ; 
Do  not  think  all  that  trouble  they  took 
I        for  our  good; 

They  would  catch  us,  and  kill  us  all 
I       there,  if  they  could, 


M 

\b  they  ye   caught  and  killed  ocores; 

and  I  never  could  learn 
rhat  a  mouse,  who  once  entered,  did 

ever  return !" 
Let  the  ymmg  people  mind  what  the  M 

people  say  J 
And  when  danger  is  near  ihemj  heep  out 

of  the  way. 


il 
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LESSON  TX. 

THB 

OLD   MAN  AND  HIS  A88» 

mio^ket 
trudging 
whist-ling 
re-buke 

crip-pled        dis-mount-ing 
hon-e^          a-mns-ing 
shoul-ders      com-plainsance 
bar-gain         a*sun-der 

Ajt  old  man  and  his  little  boy  were 
driving  an  ass  to  the  market  to  sell.! 
*What  a  fool  is  this  fellow,"  says  a 
n^ztk  upon  the  road,  ''  to  be  trudging  m 


p/ii 
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«  foot  with  h«  Bon,  that  hfa  a«  nuiy 
JO  hghtr  The  old  man,  hearing  this, 
"l  J"  ^y  »Po°  the  ass,  and  went 
Hrhistbng  by  hi8  Bide.  «  Why,  sirrah  " 
cnea  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  «i«  it 
fit  for  you  to  be  riding,  whUe  your 
poor  i^d  fether  is  walking  on  toot  ?» 
The  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  took 
down  his  boy  from  the  ass  and  mount- 
ed  himself.  «I>o  you  see,"  says  a 
third,  "how  the  la«y  old  knave  rides 
along  upon  his  beast,  while  his  poor 

walfangr  The  old  man  no  sooner 
heard  this,  than  he  took  up  his  son 
behind  him.  "Pray,  honest  fidend," 
says  a  fourth,  «is  that  ass  your  ownr 

^es,  says  the  man.  "One  would 
not  have  thought  so,"  replies  the  other. 

by  your  loading  him  as  you  do  with- 
aut  mercy.  You  and  your  ^on  are  bet 
ter  able  to  carry  the  poof  east  than 
he  18  to  carry  you."      "Anything    to 
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JO  hghtr  The  old  man,  hearing  this, 
"l  J"  ^y  «PO°  the  ass,  and  went 
HThistbng  by  his  side.  "  Why,  sirrah  " 
cnes  a  second  man  to  the  boy,  «i«  it 
fit  for  you  to  be  riding,  whUe  your 
poor  aged  fether  is  walking  on  foot  ?» 
Ihe  father,  upon  this  rebuke,  took 
down  his  boy  from  the  ass  and  mount- 

rL   «f ^^-      "^    y«"    «««'"    "ays    a 
third,  "how  the  W  old  knave  ri,lp. 
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please,"  saya  the  owner;  and  din 
mounting  with  his  son,  they  tied  the 
legs  of  the  ass  together,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  pole  tried  to  carry  him  upon 
their  shoulders  over  the  bridge  that  led 
to  the  town.  , .    . 

•  This  was  so  amusing  a  sight,  that  the 
people  came  in  crowds  to  laugh  at- it 
till  the  ass,  not  liking  the  too  great 
complaisance  of  his  mast*  r,  burst  asun- 
der the  cords  which  tied  him,  ilipped 
from  the  pole,  and  tumbled  into  the 
river.  The  poor  old  man  made  the 
best  of  his  way  home,  ashamed  and 
vexed,  that,  by  trying  to  please  every 
body,  he  had  pleased  nobody,  and  lost 
his  ass  into  ike  bargain. 
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'  LESSON  X. 


SIGNS  OF   RAm. 

fHE  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low/^* 
The  soot  fallfl  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
A.nd  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep. 
Hark !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack; 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack ; 
Loud   quack   the    ducks,   the   peacocks 
cry; 

The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine ! 
The  busy  flif  s  disturb  the  kine  : 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings ; 
The  cricket,  too,  ^ow  sharp  he  sings ! 
Puss,  on  tho  hearin,  with  velvet  paws, 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws; 
Through   the    clear  stream    the    fishes 
rise, 

And  nimbly  catch  the  incautiom  jBies: 
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The  frog  has  changed  hin  yellow  veflt. 
And  in  a  rusaet  coat  is  dressed ; 
^7  <log9  so  altered  in  his  taste. 
Quits  mutton  l;K>neS|  on  grass  to  feast; 
And    see    von    rooks,    how    odd  'tb<)^^ 

flight,* 
Thajr  imitate  Uus  gliding  kite, 
And  headlong  downward  seem  to  fidl, 
Aa  }{  they  felt  the  pieroing  ball* 
'TwiU  aurely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow 
Our  jadiBt  must  be  put  off  to^nonrcw. 


'vmmmmnnffim. 
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LESSON  XI. 
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THB 

STABLl. 

Euit;        1 

pniHU-pal 

innsitanMy 
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or-BHrment 

con-tra-ry 
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an-i-ma]H 

do-mes-tio 

alL        1 

aub-ject^d 

trav-el-lers 

^B 

pur-pos-es 

fre-quent-ljr 

I 

af-feo-tion 

iMr-ti-de 

>w.        1 

en-ter-taiu 

prop-er-ty 

carp^ble 

did-tm^ish 

1 

e-lud-iog 

ip-her-its 

■ 

vi-gi-I^at 

obHstii-iiate 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  »ta- 
ole  is  the  horse,  which,  of  all  the  ani- 
mals  subjected  to  the  purposes  of  man, 
is  the  most  useful.  It  is  docile  and 
mild  in  its  nature,  and  by  kind  treat- 
ment may  be  made  to  entertain  the 
greatest  affection  for  its  master.  It  ii 
not  certain  from  what  country  this 
horse  first  came,  as  it  is  found  in  almpst 
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a  very  climate  of  the  globe^  except 
within  the  Arctic  circle.  Large  herda 
of  horses  are  seen  wild  among  the 
Tartars:  they  are  of  a  small  breed, 
very  swift,  an^  capable  of  eluding  the 
most  vigilant  pursuers.  They  will  not 
admit  a  strange  animal,  even  of  theii' 
own  kind,  into  their  herd;  but  will 
instantly  surround  it,  and  compel  it  to 
provide  for  its  safety  by  flight.  In  some 
ether'  parts  of  the  world,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  wild  horses  often  use  all  their 
eflforts  to  induce  the  domestic  ones  to 
join  them,  and  with  such  effect,  that 
travellers  are  frequently  stopped  on 
their  journey. 

The  Arabs  are  very  famous  for  their 
horses,  which  they  manage  by  kind- 
ness alone,  seldom  or  never  using 
either  whip  or  spur.  But  for  size, 
strength,  swiftness,  and  beauty,  the 
English  horses  now  excel  those  of 
every  other    mrt  of  the   world.*  Eng- 
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lish  race  horsea  often  run  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  two  minute«» ;  and  one  very 
famous  horHO  haa  been  known  to  run. 
almost  a  mile  in  one  minute. 

The    ass,   though   not    so    handsome 
BS  the   horse,   is  strongei    for  its   size^ 
ind  much  more  hardy.     It  is  also  less^ 
subject    to    disease,    and    can    live    oni 
humbler  fare.     It  is  only  in  the  article^ 
of  water    that    it    can    be  said   to  be 
dainty;  of  that  it  will  drink  only  the 
cleanest.      When    very    young,   the  ass 
is   sprightly;    but    it    soon    loses    that 
property,   often    through   ill   treatment, 
and    becomes    slow,   stupid,   and   head- 
strong.    If    well     used,    it     sometimes 
becomes  greatly  attached  to  its  owner, 
whom  it  can  scent  at  a  great  distance, 
and  easily  distinguish  from  others  in  a 
crowd.     The   Spanish   ass   is  the  finest 
animal  of  the  species. 

The  mule,  springing  from  the  union 
)f  the  ass  with  the  mare,  inherits  the 
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lish  race  horses  often  run  at  tli 
of  a  mile  in  two  minutef;  and  one  very 
famous  horso  has  been  known  to  run 
almost  a  mile  in  one  minute. 

The  ass,  though  not  so  handsome 
as  the  horse,  is  strongej  for  its  wze, 
ind  much  more  hardy.  It  is  also  lesa 
^jubject  to  disease,  and  can  live  on 
humbler  fare.  It  is  only  in  the  article 
of  water  that  it  can  be  said  to  be 
dainty;  of  that  it  will  drink  only  the 
cleanest.      When    very    voune,   the  ass 
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0mall  lege,  long  ears,  a»<)  mtom  mi  thi 
back  of  the  former,  and  the  handsoim 
shape  whieh  distingiiiBheB  the  latter. 
It  is'  more  obstinate  than  the  ass;  but 
is  of  great  value  for  its  soreness  of  foot, 
which  enables  it  to  pass  with  safety 
al<mg  the  most  rugged  paths,  if  left  to 
the  guidanoe  of  its  own  instinct.  The 
mule  lives  longM*  than  either  the  horse 
or  the, 
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TIB  Cyfli|(9JBS  Q?  nAxm^. 

All  nature  dies,  and  lives  again; 

The  4ower  that  paints  the  field, 
The  tree$  that  otqwio,  th^   mountain*! 
brow, 

And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield, 

Bemgn  the  honours  ct  their  form, 
At  lArter's  stormy  UasI, 
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ind  leave  the  naked,  leafless  plain 
A  dreary,  cheerless  waste. 

f  et  soon  reviving  plants  and  flowers 

Anew  shall  deck  the  plain ; 
The    woods    shall    hear    the    Vdice   of 

Atrdj  llottiidh  green  again. 

So  man,  wbsB  laid  in  lonesohne  grave^ 
Shall  sleep  in  death's  dark  glmatf 

Until  die  etei^al  morning  wi^ 
The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

0  may  the  gewwe  become  to  nM 

The  bed  of  peaceful  rest^ 
Wlienee  I  AsXL  gladly  rise  at  lergth^ 

And  minf^e  with  the  Uestl 
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LESSON  xin. 


FRUIT. 


goo88-ber-ries 

SiT-i-a 

per-fec-tion 

quan-ti-ties 

de-light-ful 

oc-cu-py 

Sep-tem-ber 


gen-e-ral 

Lu-cul-lu8 

cher-ry-pit 

con-vertred 

med-i-cine 

varri-ous 

dis-tin-guish 


The  most  common  kinds  of  fruit,  of 
which  little  boys  and  girls  are  fond, 
and  which  grow  in  this  country,  are 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries.  Of  these,  apples  remain 
longest  in  season,  and  are  used  iu  the 
greatest  number  of  ways.  It  is  thought 
that  the  apple-tree  is  a  native  of  the 
East.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  as  one  of  the  fruit  trees  of  Syria. 
But  it  appears  to  be  in  greater  request, 
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or  at  least  in  more  common  use  non/ 
than  it  was  long  ago;    and  it  has  no 
where    been    brought    to   greater    per 
fection   than   in   England.     It   abounds 
most  in  the  counties  lying  round  the 
Bristol   channel,   which   are    sometimes 
called    the    cider    counties,    from     the 
great  quantities   of   cider    made    ther© 
from  the  apples.     It  must  be  delight- 
ful to  visit    these    counties,   either  in 
spring,    when    the     treep    are    covered 
with    blossoms,   or    in    autumn,   when 
they  are    laden   with    fruit.     Some  of 
the  orchards  occupy   a  space  of  forty 
or  fifty  acres;  and,  in  a  good  year,  an 
acre  of  orchard  will   produce  about  six 
hundred  bushels  of  apples.     The  cider 
harvest  is  in  September. 

The  pear  is  a  very  wholesome  kind 
of  fruit,  though  perhaps  not  so  whole- 
some aa  the  apple;  and  it  is  made  into 
a  kind  of  liquor  called  perry.  The 
wood   of  the    pear-tree   is  firmer    and 
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moM  durable  than  thai  of  the  appl«. 
tree;  and^  in  old  orchards,  we  soms' 
times  «ee  pear-trees  in  full  vigour  long 
after  the  apple-trees  have  begun  to 
decay.  This  fruit  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  to  England  by  the  Eo- 
mans.  The  Chinese  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  are  said  to  have  brought  it  to 
greater  perfection  than  any  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

The  cherry-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
and  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  a 
Braian  general,  named  Lucullus.  It  is 
BOW  one  of  the  most  common  fhiits; 
and  one  species  of  it,  the  black  cherry, 
is  sometimes  found  wild  among  the 
bleakest  mountains  of  Scotland.  It  in 
a  curious  thing,  that  the  game  at  which 
we  |flay  by  pitching  cherry-stones,  is 
known  to  be  many  hundred  years  old, 
and  was  then  called  cherry-pit 

There  i^re  three  kinds  of  currant 
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red,   white,  and    black,  all  native<|  of 
the   British   islands.     The   red   kind  is 
chiefly  used  Tor  making  jelly;   and  the 
white  is  converted    into  wine,   which 
when   the   fruit  is  good,  and   the  juic 
not   mixed    with    water    or    spirits,  is 
almost    equal   to   what  is   made    from 
grapes.      Black    currants    are    not   so 
feasant  to  the  taste  as  red  and  white 
Dnes;   but  they  are  said  to  have  quali- 
ties  which  make  them  sometimes  serve 
as  medicine.     They  answer  very  well 
for  tarts  and  puddings,  and  the  jelly 
made  from  them  is  very  good  for  sore 
throats.     The  leaves  of  the  black  cur- 
rant iave  a  strong  taste;  and  if  a  small 
portion   be  mixed  with  black  tea,  the 
flavour  will  become  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  green  tea.    A  number  of  cuiu 
rantrbushes    forms   a  very  great   or  Sr 
ment  to  a  garden;   and  when  the  red 
and  white  kinds  are  trained  up  against 
the  walls  of  a  cottage,  they  look  almost 

9  i,u 
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as  well  as  the  vines  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Gooseberries    are    also    o#  various    co- 
lours,  white,    yellow,    green,    and   red. 
The  yellow  gooseberries  have  the  rich- 
est flavour ;  and  they  are  therefore  the 
best  for  eating,  and   for  making  wine. 
If  the  berries  are  of  a  good  sort,  and 
the   wine  is  properly  made,   it  is   not 
easy  to   distinguish   it  from    the,  best 
French    wine.       The    red    gooseoerriea 
are    next    in    fineness   to   the    yellow, 
though  they  are  commonly  a  little  acid 
Gre^n    and    white    gooseberries    some 
times   grow  very   large,   but    they   are 
neither  so  pleasant  nor  so  useful  as  the 
red    and    yellow.     All    the    kinds    of 
gooseberries  are   brought  to  great   per- 
fection  in  the  west  of  England,  where 
they  have  shows  of  this  kind  of  fruit, 
and    give    prizes    to    those  who    gro^ 
ihe  best. 
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r^SSON  XIV. 

VATHBR  WILLIAM. 

rog   are    old,    father    WUliam/'    the 
young  man  cried ; 

'•  rhe  few  locks  that  are  left  you  are 
grey: 

Yuu  are  hale,  father  William,  a  hearty 

old  man; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray.'' 

''In    the    days   of  my  youth,"  father 
William  replied, 

'*I  remembered   that  youth  would  flv 
fast;  ^ 

And  abused  not  my  health    and   my 

Wgour  at  first. 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last." 

"You    are    old,    father  William,"   the 

ytong  man  cried, 
'*And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away; 
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And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  thit 

are  gone; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray.** 


•*ln    the    days  of  my  youth,"  Iktket 

William  replied,  '  ^  J'    ' 

^I  remembered  that  youth  eould   not 

last; 
I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 
That    I    never    might   grieve    for    th* 
«<   past." 


.** 


'*You    are    old,    father   William,"   thf 

young  man  cried, 
**  Arid  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  qonvem* 

upon  death; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason  I  pray."  , 


*^I  am   cheerful,  younj;    map,"  fatbir 

William  replied ; 
^^  tiet  the  cause  thy  attention  engage ; 
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[a  the  dttjB  of  my  youth  I  remwibei  i 

my  God, 
ind  he  hath  not  forgotten  my  age." 


LDSSON  XT. 

MIF  OF  THI  WORLD. 


di-vi-ded 

con-ti-nenta 

A.-fri-ca 

it-lan-tic 

£*arcif-ic 

In-di-an 

com-pre-hends 
Hem-i-sphere 
sep-ar-ates 
ap-proach-es 


Da-ri-en 
rensem-blance 
cor-re-spondfl 
Mex-i-co 

New-found-land 

ter-mi-nates 

dan-ger-ous 

en-tire-ly 

A-mer-i-ca 

Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an 


Tnfc  land  on  the  surface  of  the  eartl 
|i  divided  into  five  continents,  Europe 
Nia,  Afriei,  North  America,  and  Sa»tb 
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America;  and  the  water  ii  divided 
into  five  oceans,  the  Northern,  the 
Southern,  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Indian.  The  globe  is  alw 
Bometimes  divided  into  two  hemi- 
ipheres,  or  half  globes;  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  which  comprehends  Eu- 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  with  part  of 
the  Northern,  Southern,  Atlantic,  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  consisting  of  America, 
part  of  the  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  nearly  the  whole 
jf  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Of  the  continents,  Europe  is  tb 
smallest.  It  is  bounded  on  the  North 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean  -y  on  the  East,  by 
Asia;  on  the  South,  by  the  Mediter 
ranean  Sea;  which  separates  it  from 
Africa;  and  on  the  West,  by  the  At 
lantic  Ocean,  which  separates  it  froiu 
America.     Asia  lies  to  the  east  of  Eu 
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rope,  and  is  bounded  on  the  South  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  Ea«t  by 
the   Pacific.      In  the  nouth-weflt  it  \b 
joined   to    Africa   by   the   Isthmus    of 
Suez;    and,   in    the    north-east    it    ap- 
proaches    within     forty-five    miles    of 
America,   at  Behring's  Straits:   at  the 
equator,    it   is   twelve   thousand    miles 
distant  from   America.     Africa  lies  to 
the   south  of  Europe,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  East  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Indian   Ocean;    on  the   South,  by  the 
Southern   Ocean;     and    on    the  West, 
by  the  Atlantic.     The  shortest  distance 
between  Africa  and  South  America  is 
two  thousand  miles.     America,  or  the 
western   continent,   is  entirely  cut  off 
from  all  the  rest,  having  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  East,  the  Pacific  on  ^he 
West,  and  the  Southern  on  the  South  ; 
the  whole  of  its  northern  shores  have 
not    yet    been    explored.     North    and 
South  America  are  joined  by  a  narrow 
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neck  of  land,  called  the  Isthmus  oi 
Darien.  The  eastern  bi^o  of  North 
and  South  America  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  western  shores  of 
Europe  and  Afnca.  Greenland  cor- 
responds to  Horway  end  Sweden; 
flu4son's  Bay,  to  the  Baltic  Sea ; 
Newfoundland,  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  South  America 
first  juts  out  to  the  East,  and  then  re- 
treats away  to  ike  West,  ending  in 
%pe  Horn:  as  Africa  doe**  to  the 
West,  and  then  falls  back  to  the  East^ 
ending  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
the  western  side,  America  is  guarded 
by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains^  extend- 
ing from  Cape  Horn  to  Behring's 
Straits;  and  you  will  observe  that  the 
same  chain  of  mountains  again  begins 
on  the  Tvestem  side  of  Behring's 
Stiaiis^  and  runs  along  the  East  and 
South  of  Asia,  and  the  East  oi  Africa, 


1  *  s 

till  it  terminateB  in  the  Gape  of  QooA 
Hope.  Besides  the'gl^  cdilttnents,  there 
is  a  large  tract  of  land  called  New 
Holland,,  which  is  commonly  reckoned 
(in  island^  thbugh  it  is  about  tlireei- 
fourths  of  the  si^  df  Sv^V^. 

Of  the  Oceans,  y^  will  ebsetvf:  that 
the  Pacific  is  tik^  lai^st:  it  oc^^iptes 
almost  half  the  globe.  The  Northern 
and  South^^  O^aUb  ^  dwUntg  iOii 
winter  s^JiditiS  of  ttle  y^iu^  entili^lj 
covered  with  ibe;  MA  it  i'ft  eioimetiflitc 
dangeious  to  1^1  in  them>  eten  in 
dOBuaer,  on  account  of  the  icebergs. 
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LESSON  XVL  ^ 

jBABLl   WILL  I  SBBK  THKB. 

Now  that  my  joume/s  just  begun, 

My  course  so  little  trod, 
ni  stay  before  I  farther  run, 

And  give  myself  to  God. 

And,  test  I  should  be  ever  led 
Through  sinful  paths  to  stray, 

1  would  at  once  begin  to  tread 
In  wisdom's  pleasant  way. 

If  I  am  poor,  He  can  supply, 
Who  has  my  table  spread ; 

Who  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry. 
And  fills  his  poor  with  bread. 

ind,  Lord,  whatever  of  grief  or  ill 

For  me  may  be  in  store, 
Make  me  submissive  to  thy  will, 

A  Till  T  wnnlfl  aftk  no  more. 
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Itumd  me  through  my  youthful  way, 

Whatever  be  my  lot ; 
ind  when  I'm  feeble,  old,  and  grey, 

0  Lord,  forsake  me  not. 

Then  still,  as  seasons  hasten  by, 

1  will  for  heaven  prepare ; 
That  GoJ  may  take  me  when  I  die, 

To  dwell  for  ever  there. 


LJBifcSON  XVIL 

ADJBOnVB,   ADVERB. 

":■'   .j  -t-t  ■. 

Adjectives  and  Adverbs  are  words 
used  to  express  quality.  Adjectives 
qualify  Nouns,  and  Adverbs  qualify 
Verbs  and  Adjectives.  Thus  6(>y  is  a 
Hfmm^  because  it  is  a  rmfm  applied  to 
a  person;  now,  when  I  say  good  hoy^ 
I  express  a  quality  (that  of  goodness) 
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fore,    iB    called    an    Acfjedhee.     Again, 
when  I  gay,  a  good  hoy  says  Im  tesaan 
well;  hoy  (the  name)  is  a  Nam;  good 
(the    quality)    is    an    Adjective;    ectya 
(which   affinns   what   the  boy  does)  is 
a  Verb;  hie  (used  instead  of  the  bo^s 
name)  is  a  Promm;  temm  (the  name 
of  what  the  boy  says)  is  a  Nam;  and 
wil   (which  expresses  the  quality  of 
the   boy's    saying,  or    the  manner    in 
which  he  says  his  lesson)  is  an  Adverb. 
In  likp   manner,  John  atrikea  the  table 
srmray;  John,  a  Noun;  etrihea,  a  Verb; 
table,  a  Noun ;  and  9mmHy,  an  Adverb, 
because  it  qualifies   the   Verb,  or  ex- 
piresses  the  way  in  which  John  Btmck 
the  table.    Had  it  quaUiSed  the  Nottn 
John,  it  would   ha^e  been,  amart  John 
airack  (he  tabU;  had  it  quaUfied  tabU^ 
it  would    have    been,  John  atruck  iJu 
emart  table;  in  both  which  cases  amari 
would  have  been  an  Adjective.    In  the 

UiMniA      ^Wri%fw       mmmlU.*,.m^       T      -  -  ^_  ■W_  •_ 

Br«a*a-^  wwoij,  fviiuii  i  c$ay,  tfu/nfusa  ta  a  vetv 


r>od  boy;  twy  is  an  Mvmh,  twcause 
It  does  not  qmUify  eitfeer  of  the  Noubb 
Jamm  or  %,  but  the  A^'wtive  g/aoA. 
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LESSON  XVIII. 

i  AM  oommg,  little  ma^de^  I 
VTith  iLe  ple^aant  aunehine  liwienj; 
VTith  the  hc:iey  for  tb^  bee ; 
With  the  bl:>ssom  for  the  tree; 
With  the  flywer  ajtid  with  the  leaf; 
Till  I  cop  the  time  is  briiefi 

1  Q.IP  ci^J^ig,  I  ftm  cowng  I 
Hark,  tht  little  b^e  is  hummiiig} 
See,  the  krk  is  wmmg  Wgh, 
In  the  bright  and  sunny  sky ; 
And  the  gnats  are  on  the  wine- 
•xiiiiic  i:^»iueii,  -j^  w  IS  Hpnng. 
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See  the  yellow  oatkins  cover 
All  the  slender  willows  over; 
And  on  mossy  banks  so  green 
Starlike  primroses  are  seen ; 
Every  little  stream  is  bright ; 
A.11  the  orchard  trees  are  white. 

Eark  1  the  little  lambs  are  bleating ; 
And  the  cawing  rooks  are  meeting 
In  the  elms^  a  noisy  crowd ; 
And  all  the  birds  are  singing  loud ; 
And  the  first  white  butterfty 
In  the  sun  goes  flitting  by. 

Turn  thy  eyes  to  earth  and  heaven  I 
God  for  thee  the  spring  has  given, 
Taught  the  birds  their  melodies, 
Clothed  the  earth,  and  cleared  the  ski .  x», 
For  thy  pleasure  or  thy  food, — 
Pour  thy  soul  in  gratitude  I 
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LESSON  XIX. 


THE  FLOWER  OARDBN. 


eol-lect^d 

in-du8-trj)^ 

in-flu-ence 

de-light-ful 

at-ten-tion 

imstruo-tion 

vi-o-let 


en-dow-ments 

right-e-ous 

car-nartion 

sur-pas-ses 

el-e-gance 

con-tin-ue 

ao-quire-ments 


Mr  dear  children,  let  us  behold  the 
iower  garden,  and  reflect  on  the  many 
beauties  collected  together  in  that  lit- 
tie  rrpace.     It  is  the  art  and  industry  of 
-nm,  with  the  blessed  influence  of  hea- 
fen,  which  has  made  it  so   delightful 
a  scene;    for  what  would  it  have  been 
witbout  these?    A  wild  desert,  full  of 
thirties  and   thorns.      Such   also  would 
yovth  be,  if  it  were   not  trained  with 
-.*v   ^ico-icsL   t-are    ana    afiention.      Hut 
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when  young  people  early  receive  use 
ful  instruction,  e^d  ar^  wisely  directed, 
they  are  like  lovely  blossoms,  which 
delight  us  with  their  beauty,  and  wiJi 
soon  produce  good  and  pleasant  fruit. 

Look  at  the  night  violeiy  which, 
towards  evening,  scents  the  garden 
with  the  jweetest  perfume.  It  has  no 
beauty;  it  is  scarcely  like  a  flower: 
it  is  little,  and  of  a  grey  colour,  tinged 
with  green,  and  appears  almost  like  a 
ieaf.  Is  not  this  modest  little  flower, 
which,  without  show,  perfumes  the 
whole  garden,  like  a  person  who  has 
much  sense,  and  to  whom  God  has 
given  more  solid  endowments,  instead 
of  beauty?  My  dear  boys  ^.nd  girls, 
it  is  thus  that  the  righteous  man  often 
does  good  in  secret,  and,  almost  with- 
out letting  his  left  h^md  know  what  hi« 
right  hand  doeth,  sheds  around  him  the 
perfume  of  good  works. 
In     the    camathn,^    beautv   and    frsr 
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granoe  are  united,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  perfect  of  all  flowers.  It 
almost  equals  the  tulip  in  its  colours. 
Mid  it  surpasses  it  in  the  number  of  its 
leaves,  and  in  the  elegance  of  its  form. 
It  is  like  a  person  who  has  both  sense 
and  beauty,  and  knows  how  to  gain 
the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  know 
him.  *^» 

Let  us  now  behold  the  rose:  its 
colour,  form,  and  perfume  charm  us. 
But  it  appears  to  be  frail  and  fading, 
and  soon  loses  that  rich  hue  in  which  it 
excels  all  other  flowers.  This  should' 
be  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  seek 
to  shine  only  in  beauty,  and  it  should 
lead  them  to  make  those  useful  ac- 
quirements which,  like  the  rose  after  it 
dies,  will  still  continue  to  emit  the  most 
refieshing  fragrance. 
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t  '  ■  * ' 

IiBSBCMI  XXi     ^\^  ^'> 

T;E|ai70H  tm  now  in  younger  days, 
^Nor  can  tell  wliat  shall  befUl  me^ 
rii  prepare  for  eVry  place, 

Wh^re  my  grcrrrla^  age  shall  call  oote. 


!!.  /  ■* 


II 


Sh,9uld  i  e'er  be  nch  and  ©reat,' 
Others  shall  pi^rtake  my  goodness; 

Fll  supply  the  poor  witib  m^at, 
I|«vsf,  showing  .^^  nor  rudeness. 

/    '   ■.  ■  L 

When.  I  see  the  blind  or  lame,       ..  r 
DqiH  0^  dumb,  TU  kindly  treat  \hsm\ 

I  deservei  to  feel  the  same, 
If  I  mock,  or  hurt„  or  cheat  them. 

If  I  meet  with  railing  tongues, 

Why  should  I  return  them  railing? 
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Sinoe  I  bent  revenge  my  wrongs^ 
Bj  Dijr  patietioe  never  ftuUng^ 

WTheu  t  hear  them  telling  lieg, 
Talking  foolish,  cursing,  swearing, 

first  I'll  try  t6  make  them  wise, 
Or  ril  soon  go  out  of  hearing. 


\-*n 


WTiat  though  I  be  low  and  mean, 
rU  engAge  the  rich  to  love  me, 

WTiile  Tm  modest,  neat,  and  clean, 
And  submit  when  they  reprove  me. 

If  I  should  be  poor  and  sick, 
I  shall  meet,  I  hope,  with  pity ; 

3ioce  I  love  to  help  the  weak, 
Tho'  they're  neither  fair  nor  witty. 

f  11  not  willingly  offend, 

Nor  be  easily  offended ; 
WTiafi  amiss.  Til  strive  to  mend,' 

Ana  endure  what  can't  be  mended. 


Utt 

May  1  be  wi  watchful  still      , , ,  j  i  j,, 
0*er  my  humoum  and  my  pa^mwi, 

(lb  to  speak  and  do  no  ill, 
Though  it  should  be  all  the  fashion. 

Wicked  fashions  lead  to  hell : 
Ne'er  may  I  be  found  complying, 

But  in  life  behave  so  well, 
As  not  to  be  afraid  of  dying. 


it.:. 
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SBQTION   IV. 
Worth  of  Ibur  SyOahtm. 


LESSON  I. 


r     1 


#• 


THl  LITTLl  PHIL080PHBB. 


divmountring 

gaMop-ed 

neigh-bour-ing 

ooun-te-nanoe 

dev-er-ly 

dv-fl-ly 


■^      !•     .1.4 


em-ploy-ment 

Mioh-ael-ma0 

gin-ger^bread 

spell-ing-bool^ 

Tes-tapinent 

phi-Io8-o-pher 


)t 


1Au.  L.  was  one  morning 
himself,   when  dismounting 
a  plant  in   the    hedge,  his 
loose  and  galloped  oflf  before 
followed,    calling    him    by 
which  stopped  him  at  first ; 

--.  ^.__--l-        U-      ---4.     ^^*    .^  -...-. j^. 

i*|r|/a\/c»i;ii,    All;    eci/    uU    a|M^lilll. 


riding  by 
to  gather 
horse  got 
him.  He 
his  name, 
but,  on  his 


All 
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A   little    boy   in    a  neighbouring   field, 

Jeeing  the  affair,  ran  aw>B8  where  the 

road  mcxie  a  turn,  aiid,  getting  before 

the  horse,  took  him  by  the  bridle,  and 

held  him  till  hi^  owner  came  up.     Mr. 

L.  looked  at  the  boy,  and  admired  his 

cheerful,    ruddy    i?ountenance.     Thank 

you,  my  good  lad,  said  he;    you  have 

caught   my  horse  very  cleveriy :    what 

shall   I    give    you    for    your    trouble? 

{puUinjf  his  hand  into  his  ^pocket)     I 

wa&t  npthing,  replied  the   boy,  civilly. 

fcef^'for  you:  few  men  would  say  so 
much.  But,  pray,  what  were  you  do- 
ing in  the  field?— ^/.  I  was  rooting 
up  weeds,  and  tendi^g  the  she^p  that 
are  feeding  on  the  turnips,— Jfr.  I. 
Aud  do  you  like  this  employment?— 
%.  ye^,  very  w^U  this  fine  weather. 
Mr.  L,  But  had  you  not  rather 
''—Boy.    This  is  not  hard  work; 

\T.        \a        Alwv«y%«4        A~ 3  1  ■mm- 
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Wlio  iset  you  to  work  ?— -iJby.  My 
dadrfy,  sir. — Mr.  L.  What  is  his 
namel  Soy,  Thomas  Hurdle. — jUfr. 
L.  And  what  is  yours? — Boy,  Peter, 
sir. — Mr  L,  How  old  are  you? — Bay 
I  shall  be  eight  at  Michaelmas. — Mr. 
L,  How  long  have  you  been  out  in 
the  fields? — Soy,  Since  six  in  the 
morning. — Mr  L,  And  are  you  not 
hungry? — Boy  Yos,  I  shall  eat  my 
dinner  soon. — Mr.  L.  If  you  had  six- 
pence now,  what  would  you  do  with 
it? — Boy,  I  don't  kuow;  I  never  had 
so  much  in  my  life.— J&.  L,  Have  you 
no  play-things  ?  —  ihy.  Play-things ! 
what  are  those? — Mr.  L,  Such  as  balls, 
nine-pins,  marbles,  and  tops. — Boy. 
No,  sir;  but  our  Toia  makes  foot-balls, 
to  kick  in  cold  weather;  and  then  I 
have  a  jumping  pole,  and  a  pair  of 
stilts  to  walk  through  the  dirt  with; 
and  I  had  a  hoop,  but  it  is  broken. — 
Mr,  L.    And  do  you  want  nothing  else? 
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it.  1-   a 


li       I 
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•Bay,  No,  1  have  hardljr  t'jne  ioi 
those;  for  I  always  ride  the  horse  to 
the  fields,  and  bring  up  the  cows,  and 
run  to  the  town  on  errands;  and  thai 
is  as  good  as  play,  you  know. — Mr,  L. 
Well!  but  you  would  buy  apples  oi 
gingerbread  at  the  town,  I  suppose, 
if  you  had  money? — JBb^.  0 !  I  can  get 
apples  at  home;  and,  as  for  ginger- 
bread, I  don't  mind  it  much,  for  my 
mammy  gives  me  a  pie  now  ari  then, 
and  that  is  as  good. — Mr.  L.  Woul»J 
you  not  like  a  knife  to  cut  sf-cks?-  . 
Boy,  I  have  one — here  it  is — hrothf  r 
Tom  gave  it  me. — Mr,  L,  Your  shoi^ 
are  full  of  holes ;  don't  you  v^ant  a 
better  pair? — Boy,  I  have  a  better 
pair  for  Sundays. — Mr,  L,  But  thf^e  lei 
water  in. — Boy,  0!  I  don't  car^  for 
that. — Mr,  L,  Your  hat  is  torn,  t'^o.— 
Boy,  I  have  a  better  at  home,  but  1  had 
rather  have  none  nt  all^  for  it  hurti?  mv 
head. — Mr,  L,  What  do  you  do  wbci) 
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it  rains? — Boy.  If  it  rains  hard,  I 
under  the  hedge  till  it  is  over. — Mr.  L. 
What  do  you  do  when  you  are  hungry 
before  it  is  time  to  go  home? — Boy.  I 
sometimes  eat  a  raw  turnip. — Mr.  L. 
But  if  there  are  none?— JBb^/.  Then  I 
do  as  well  as  I  can;  I  work  on,  and 
never  think  of  it. — Mr.  L.  Are  you  not 
dry  sometimes  in  this  hot  weather? — 
^Boy.  Yes,  but  there  is  water  enough. — 
Mr.  L.  Why,  my  little  fellow,  you  are 
quite ji  philosopher. — Boy.  Sir? — Mr.  L. 
T  say  you  are  a  philosopher;  but  I  am 
sure  you  don't  know  what  that  means. 
'--Bay.  No,  sir;  no  ha-rm,  I  hope? — 
Mr.  L.  No,  no !  {laughing.)  Well !  my 
boy,  you  seem  to  want  nothing  at  all, 
so  I  shall  not  give  you  money  to  make 
you  want  any  thing.  But  were  you 
ever  at  school? — Boy.  No,  sir;  but 
daddy  says  I  shall  go,  after  harvest. — 
Mr.  L:  You  will  want  books  then? — 
lo  wbci)   I      Boy,     Yes,  sir. — Mr.  L.     Well,   then  I 
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will  give  you  tbem — tell  your  daddy 
HOy  and  that  it  is  because  you  are  a 
very  good,  contented  little  boy.  So 
now  fso  to  your  sheep  again. — Boy.  I 
will,  sir;  thank  you. — Mr,  L.  Good 
bye,  Peter. — Boy.    Grood  bye,  sir. 


f  ■  -  V  ■  ■>* 
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LESSON  n. 


THB  OONTISNTB])  BLIND  BOT. 

0  SAY,  what  is  that  thing  call'd  light, 
Which  I  must  ne'er  enjoy? 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight? 
0  tell  your  poor  blind  boy. 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright; 

1  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he. 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make. 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play :  ^ 


i2'6 


*  daddy 
I  are  a 
>y.     So 

Boy.     I 
Good 


ight^ 
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ktJi  oould  I  always  keep  awake^ 
With  me  'twere  i^lways  day. 

Writh  heavy  sighs  1  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  hav^, 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy; 

While  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king. 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


see. 
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LESSON  m. 


LBSSONS  TO  BB  TAUaHT  TO  YOUTH. 


oe-dar 

re-proach 

mod-es-ty 

grat-i-tude 

ben-e-fits 

char-i-ty 

tem-per-ance 

pru-dence 


dil-i'gence 

max-ima 

sci-ence 

re-li-gion 

in-cli-na-tion 

o-be-di-ence 

sin-cer-i-ty 

be-nev-a-lenc€ 


Prepare  thy  son  with  early  instruc 
tkm,  and  season  his  mind  with  the 
maxims  of  truth.  "Watch  the  bent  of 
his  inclination;  set  him  right  in  his 
youth;  and  let  no  evil  habit  gain 
strength  with  his  years.  So  shall  he 
rise  like  a  cedar  in  the  mount  lins;  hia 
head  shall  be  seen  above  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  A  wicked  son  is  a  reproach 
to  his  father;    but  he  that  d<  th  righl 


m 


«  an  honour  to  his  grey  hairH.  Teach 
thy  aon  obedience,  and  he  shall  bless 
thee;  teach  him  modesty,  and  he  shall 
Qot  be  ashamed;  teach  him  gratitude, 
and  he  shall  receive  benefits;  teac' 
him  charity,  and  he  shall  gain  love; 
teach  him  temperance,  and  he  shall 
have  health;  teach  him  prudence,  and 
fortune  shall  attend  him;  teach  him 
justice,  and  he  shall  be  honoured  by 
the  world;  teach  him  sincerity,  and 
his  own  heart  shall  not  reprove  him; 
teach  him  diligence,  and  his  * tffealth 
shall  increase;  teach  him  benevolence, 
and  his  mind  shall  be  exalted;  teach 
him  science,  and  his  life  shall  be  use- 
ful; teach  him  religion,  and  his  death 
«Uall  be  happy. 


;t 
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LESSON  IV. 


HBAVBNLT  WISDOM. 

0  HAPFf  is  the  man  who  hears 
Instruction's  warning  voice ; 

And  who  celestial  wisdom  makes 
Ilifl  early,  only  choice. 

#or  she  hath  treasures  greater  fiw 
Than  east  or  west  unfola; 

Ajid  her  rewards  more  precious  are 
Than  all  their  stores  of  gold. 

In  her  right  hand  she  holds  to  riew 

A  length  of  happy  days; 
Riches,  with  splendid  honours  join'd, 

Are  what  her  left  displays. 

She  guides  the  young  with  innocence 
In  pleasure's  path  to  tread, 

A  CrC^n  of  crlnrtT  a  Via  Kpg4-/>-nra 

Upon  the  hoary  head. 
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According  as  her  labours  riie> 

So  her  rewards  increase; 
Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantnesD, 

Aad  all  her  paths  are  peace. 


LESSON  V. 


ORUILTT  TO  IKS10T8. 


(or-tu-ring 

col-lect^d 

com-mii^ted 

bar-bar-ous 

ca-pa-ble 

ag-o-ny 

con-tor-tions 

mi-cros-cope 

ex-am-ine 

beau-ti-ful 


en-cirK5led 

lux-u-ries 

im-pa-tient 

en-ter-tain-ment 

cel-e-brat-ed 

dev-as-ta-tion 

re-monH9tratred 

or-na-ment-ed 

dec-o-ra-tions 

mag-ni-fi-er 


A  CERTAIN  youth  indulged  himself 
in  the  cruel  entertainment  of  torturing 
and    killing    ffies.      He   tore  off   iheii 
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wings  and  legs,  and  then  watched  with 
pleasure  their  feeble  efforts  to  escape 
Grom  him.  Sometimes  he  collected  a 
number  of  them  together,  and  crushed 
them  at  once  to  death;  glorying,  like 
many  a  celebrated  hero,  in  the  devasta- 
tion he  had  committed.  His  tutor  re- 
monstrated with  him,  in  vain,  on  this 
barbarous  conduct.  He  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  believe  that  flies  are  ca- 
pable of  pain,  and  have  a  right,  no  less 
than  ourselves,  to  life,  liberty,  and  en^ 
joyment.  Tht  ^igns  of  agony  which, 
when  tormented,  they  express,  by  the 
quick  and  various  contortions  of  their 
bodies,  he  neither  understood  nor  re- 
garded.      '^^^ 

The  tutor  had  a  microscope,  or  glass 
for  looking  at  small  objects ;  and  he  de- 
sired his  pupil,  one  day,  to  examine  a 
most  beautiful  and  surprising  ariiraai. 
"Mark,"  said  be,  *^how  it  is  studded 
irom  head  to  tail  with  black  and  silver, 
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and  its  body  all  over  beset  wil'i  the 
mo(*t  curious  bristles  1  The  head  con- 
tains the  most  lively  eyes,  encircled 
with  silver  hairs;  and  the  trunk  con* 
eists  of  two  parts,  which  fold  over  eao 
other.  The  whole  body  is  ornamented 
with  plimes,  and  decorations  wKch 
surpass  bU  the  luxuries  of  dress,  in 
the  courtt  of  the  greatest  princes." 
Pleased  anc'  astonished  with  what  he 
B6W,  the  youh  wa«  impatient  to  know 
Ihe  name  an  I  properties  of  this  won- 
derful animal  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  magnifier;  and  when  offered  to  hi. 
naked  eye,  proved  to  be  a  poor  fly, 
which  had  lieen  the  victim  of  his  wan- 
ton crueltj'^. 


If.  ft. 
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LESSON  Vt. 

fHl  AlfT  OR   BMMir. 

,  * 

I  :  m     - 

These  fimmete,  how  little  they  are  » 

our  eyes, 
We  tread  them  to  dust,  and  a  troop  o 
them  dies 
Without  our  regard  or  concern : 
Yet^  as  wise  as  we  are,  if  we  went  te 

their  school, 
There's  many  a  sluggard  and  many  • 
I      fool 
Some  lessons  of  wisdom  might  learn. 

Hi-^y    don*i    wear  their    time    out    in 

sleeping  or  play. 
But  gather  up  corn  in  a  sunshiny  day, 
And    for  winter    they  lay   up   their 
stores;* 


*AntB  in  these  countries  do  not  store  up  grain, 
though  fcrmorly  the  belief  that  thev  did  to  wm 
l^tneral. 
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rhey  iiiatiage  their  work  In  such  tega 

lar  forms, 
One  would  think  they  ^Dresaw  all  the 

frost  and  the  storms, 
And    BO   brought    their  food   within 

doors. 


But  I  have  less  sense  than  a  poor  creep- 
ing ant, 
If  I  take  not  due  care  for  the  things  i 
shall  want, 
Nor  provide  against  danger  in  time. 
When  death  or  old  age  shall  stare  in 

my  face, 
What  a  wretch  shall  I  be  in  the  end  pf 
Hay  days> 
If  I  trifle  away  all  their  prime. 

Now,  now,  while  my  strength  and  my 

youth  are  in  bloom, 
Let  me  think  what  will  serve  me  when 

sickness  shall  come 
And  pray  that  ray  sins  be  forgiven : 
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Let  me  read  in  good  books,  and  believe, 

and  obey, 
That  when  death  turns  me  out  of  Uik 

cottage  of  clay, 
I  may  dwell  in  a  palace  in  heaven. 
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BBNBVOLENOB. 


oc-ca-sions 

op-pres-sion 

vir-tu-ous 

re-lieves 

in-nocent 

im-plores 

as-sist-ance 

wan-der-er 

shiv-er-ing 


lan-guish 

dun-ge-on 

des-ti-tuto 

be-nev-o-lent 

ca-lam-i-ties 

hab-i-ta-tion 

un-for-tun-ate 

pros-per-i-ty 

su-per-flu-ouq 


Rejoice   in  the  happiness   and  pros- 
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failings  of  men  give  pain  to  a  benev- 
olent heart.  Desire  to  do  good,  and 
pearch  out  occasion  for  it :  in  removing 
the  oppression  of  another,  the  virtuous 
mind  relieves  itself. 

Shut   not  thy  ears  against  the  cries 
of   the    poor;    nor    harden    thy  heart 
.against  the  calamities  of  the  innocent. 
When   the   fatherless    call    upon  thee, 
when  the  widow's  heart  is   sunk,  and 
she   implores  thy  assistance  with  tearfe 
of    sorrow;    pity   their    affiction,   and 
extend   thy   hand   to   those  who  have 
none  to  help  them.     When  thou  seest 
the  naked  wanderer  of  the  street  shiv- 
ering with  cold,  and  destitute  of  habi- 
tation, let  bounty  open  thy  heart;   let 
the  wings  of  charity  shelter  him  jfrom 
death,   that   thy   own   soul    may   live. 
Whilst  the  poor  man  groans  on  the  bed 
of   sickness;     whilst    tl.e    unfortunate 
languish  in  the  horron  of  a  durgeon ; 
or  the   hoaxv  head  o^   ^fe  lift*-   up  a 


m 

feeble  eye  to  tb^e  for  pity;  how  c^u^t 
thou  riot  in  superfluous  enjoyments, 
regardless  of  their  wants,  unfeeling  of 
their  woes  ? 


J^SSON  VIll. 
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OOMPASSIOSr. 


Abound  the  fire,  one  wintry  nighty 
The  fariner's  rosy  children  sat ; 

Th^  fagot  lent  its  blazing  light, 
A^d  jokes  we^t  roimd,  and  hanul^ 
chat, 

Wlien,  bark  I  a  ge^tle  band  they  heajr 
liow  tappi^e  at  the  bolted  door. 

And  thus  to  gain  their  willing  ear 
A  feeble  voice  was  beard  implore ; 

"Cp]id  blows  the  blast  acrpsji  the  moor, 
Tb(B  sket  drives  hissing  in  the  wind  • 
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fou  toilsome  moimtain  lies  before, 
A  dreary,  treeless  waste  behind. 

*  My  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  with  age. 

No  road,  no  path  can  I  descry ; 
And  these  poor  rags  ill  stand  the  rage 
Of  ^i^  a  keen  i^cleme^t  eky . 

"  So  faint  I  ani,  these  tottering  feet 
No  more  oiy  palsied  frame  can  bear; 

My  freezir  g  heart  forgets  to  beat. 
And  drifting  snows  my  tomb  prepare. 

*  Open  your  hospitable  door. 

And  shield  ine  flrom  the  biting  blwt  { 
Cold,  cold  it  blows  across  the  moor, 
The  weary  moor  that  I  have  paas^d/'^ 

With  hasty  steps  the  farmer  ran, 
And  close  beside  the  fire  they  place 

The  poor  half-frozen  beggar-man. 
With  shaking  limbs  ap4  pale  blue 
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The  little  children  flocking  came, 
And    chafed    his    frozen    hands    in 
theirs, 

And  busily  the  good  old  dame 
A  comfortable  mess  prepares. 

Their    kindness    cheered    his  drooping 
soul, 

Apd    slowly    down     his     wrinkled 

cheek 
The  big  round  t^%r  waa  s^n  .  o  roll, 
And  told  the  thanks  b^  could   not 

speak. 

The  children  then  began  to  »igh. 
And  all  their  merry  chat  was  o'er; 

And  yet  they  felt,  tney  knew  not  why. 
More  glad   than   they  had  done  be- 
fore. 
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LESSON  IX. 


THB   DUTIFUL  SON. 


Pred-er-ick 

sofa 

per-ceiv-ed 

con-clud-ing 

be-^eech-iiig 

fil-iral 

duo-ats 

ex-cel-lent 

grat-i-tude 


in-firm 

te»-ti-mo-ny 

un-for-tu-nate 

vi-o-lent-ly 

a-pol-o-gy 

em-bar-rass-ment 

as-ton-ish-ment 

re-com-pens-ed 

cu-ri-os-i-ty 


Pbedbrick  the  Great,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, having  rung  his  bell  one  day^ 
and  nobody  answering,  opened  the 
door  where  his  servant  was  usually  in 
waiting,  and  found  him  asleep  on  a 
sofa.  He  was  going  to  awake  him, 
when  he  perceived  the  end  of  a  bil- 
let or  letter  hanging  out  of  his  pocket. 
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tents,  he  took   and  read  it,  and   found 
it  was  a  letter  from  his  mother,  thank- 
ing him  for  having  sent  her  a  part  of 
his  wages  to  a«^vist  hei  in  her  distress, 
and   concluding      /ith    beseeching   God 
to  bless  him  for  his  filial   attention  to 
her  wants.     The  king  returned  softly 
to   his  room,  took  a  roller  of  ducats, 
and    slid   them    with    the    letter   into 
the  page's  pocket.      Returning   to  his 
apartment,   he   rung  so   violently  that 
the  page  awoke,  opened  the  door,  and 
entered.       **  You     have     slept     well," 
said  the    king.      The    page    made  an 
apology,  and,    in    his   embarrassment, 
happened  to  put  his  hmi  in  his  pocket, 
%nd  felt  with  astonishment  the  roller. 
He  drew  it  put,  turned  pale,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  king,  burst  out  into  tears, 
wiiihout   being  able  to  speak   a   word, 
"What    is    the    matter?"     asked    the 
king:   -WThatails  you?"    ^^Ah!    sir," 

ftaid  the  vouag  man.  throwinsr  himaplf 

mtk  ,1^/  .       •  r   -  -  .    *T-.  $ .  -milt  T'  ^W 
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*t  hifl  feet,  "somebody  hae  wished  to 
ruin  me.  I  know  not  how  I  came  by 
this  money  in  my  pocket."  "My 
friend,"  said  Frederick,  "God  often 
Bends  us  good  in  our  sleep:  send  the 
money  to  your  mother;  salute  her  in 
my  name;  and  assure  her  that  I  shaU 
take  cwre  of  her  and  yow."  This  story 
furnishes  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
gratitude  and  duty  which  children  owe 
to  their  aged,  infirm,  or  unfortunq,te 
parents.  And  if  the  children  of  such 
parwt^  wiU  follow  the  example  of 
Frederick's  servant,  though  they  may 
not  m^t  with  the  yeward  tht;t  wm 
conferred  PP  Wm,  thqy  sU^U  be  amply 
recompensed  by  the  pleading  testimony 
of  %h^vp  own  minds,  and  by  that  God 
who  approves,  as  he  has  cominanded, 
every  ex;pre^siQn  of  filial  lov^. 
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LESSON  X. 


MT  MOTHER. 

Who  fed  me  from  her  gentle  breast, 
And  hush'd  me  in  her  arms  to  rest, 
And  on  my  cheek  sweet  kisses  prest  ? 

My  Mothei 

When  sleep  forsook  my  open  eye. 
Who  was  it  sung  sweet  lullaby, 
And  rock'd  me  that  I  should  not  cry  ? 

My  Mother 

Who  sat  and  watch'd  my  infant  head. 
When  sleeping  in  my  cradle  bed, 
And  tears  cf  sweet  aflfection  shed? 

My  Mothtfrf 

When  pain  and  sickness  made  me  cry, 
Who  gazed  upon  my  heavy  eye, 
And  wept  for  fear  that  I  should  die? 


14l 

W\  »  r&n  to  help  me  when  1  fell, 
^nd  would  Bome  pretty  story  tell, 
Or  kiss  the  part  to  make  it  well  ? 

My  Mothe 

« 

Who  taught  my  infant  lips  to  pray. 
To  love  God's  holy  word  and  day. 
And  walk  in  wisdom's  pleasant  way  t 

My  Mother. 

And  can  I  ever  cease  to  be 
Aflfectionate  and  kind  to  thee. 
Who  wast  so  very  kind  to  me  ? 

My  Mothex. 

J  no !  the  thought  I  cannot  bear : 
And,  if  God  please  my  life  to  spare, 
[  hope  I  shall  reward  thy  care. 

My  Mother^ 

When  thou  art  feeble,  old,  and  gray, 
My  healthy  arm  shall  be  thy  stay, 
A^nd  I  will  soothe  thy  pains  away, 

Mv  Mfifhftr. 


—j 
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And  when  I  see  thee  hang  thy  head, 
'Twill  be  my  ttxtn  to  watch  thy  bed, 
And  tears  of  sweet  affection  shed, 

My  Mother. 


«^Aiiii«aMa*Mi 


LESSON  XI. 

THE   DAW   WITH   BORROWJBD   FEATHERS. 


i-ma-gine 

el-e-gant 

con-ceit 

suf^fi-cient 

com-pan-ion 

at-tempt-ed 

pre-tend-er 

de-grad-ed 

de-ris-ion 


de-sign-^ 
a-spif^ 

pre-sump-tion 

prag-inat-io-al 

en-deav-our-ed 

as-so-ci-ate 

gen-til-i-ty 

af-fec-ta-tion 

cir-cum-stan-ces 


A  pftAGMATi(5AL  jack-daw  was  vain 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  Wanted 
nothing  but  the  dress  to  I'ender  him 
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Puffed  up  with  this  wise  conceit,  he 
plumed  himself  witli  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  their  most  beautiful  feathers, 
&tid  in  this  borrowed  garb,  forsaking  , 
his  old  companions,  endeavoured  to 
pass  for  a  peacock.  But  he  no  sooner 
attempted  to  associate  with  those  gen- 
teel creatures,  than  an  affected  strut 
betrayed  the  vain  pretender.  The 
offended  peacocks,  plucking  from  him 
their  degraded  feathers,  soon  stripped 
him  of  his  gentility,  reduced  him  to  a 
mere  jack-daw,  and  drove  him  back  to 
his  brethren,  by  whom  he  was  liow 
equally  despised,  and  justly  punished 
with  general  derision  and  disdain. 

We  should  never  assume  a  charac- 
ter which  does  not  belong  to  us;  nor 
aspire  to  a  society  or  a  situation  foj* 
which  we  are  not  truly  qualified.  Such 
affectation  and  presumption  will,  sooner 
or  later,  bring  us  into  contempt.  It  is 
wisesf  and  safest  to  nretend  to  ttothinc 
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that  IB  above  our  reach  and  our  circum- 
stauces,  and  to  aim  at  acting  well  in 
our  own  proper  Bphere,  rather  than 
have  the  mere  appearance  of  worth  and 
beauty  in  the  sphere  which  is  designed 
for  others. 
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LESSON  xn. 


THE  kits;   or,  pride  must  have  a  fall. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  paper  kite 
Was  mounted  to  a  wondrous  height^ 
Where,  giddy  with  its  elevation, 
It  thus  expressed  self-admiration : — 
"  See  how  yon  crowds  of  gazing  people 
Admire  my  flight  above  the  steeple ; 
How  would  they  wonder  if  they  knew 
Ail  that  a  kite  like  me  can  do ; 
Were  I  but  free  Fd  take  to  flight, 
And    pierce  the    clouds    beyond  their 
"sight; 
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But  uh  !  like  u  poor  pris'nor,  bound, 

Mystnng  confinosmo  near  tho  ground; 
I'd  brave  the  eagle's  tow'ring  wing,  ' 
Might  I  but  fly  without  a  string."  ' 

It  tugged  und  pulled,  while  thus  it 
spoke. 

To  break  the  string— at  last  it  broke. 
Deprived  ut  once  of  all  its  stay, 
In  vain  it  tried  to  soar  away;  ' 
Unable  its  own  course  to  guide,  > 
The  winds   won   plunged   it  in  the 
tide. 

Ah  !  foolish  kite,  thou  hadst  no  wing 
How  couldst  thou  fly  without  a  string  ? 

My  heart  replied,  "  0  Lord,  I  see 
How  much  this  kite  resembles  n»e. 
Forgetful  that  by  thee  I  stand, 
Impatient  of  thy  ruling  hand. '  "^ 
How  oft  I've  wished  to  break  the  lines 
i'ny  wisdom  lor  my  lot  assigns  ! 

K  J.  I. 


m 


-|-_7fj 


How  oft;  md]al|C)d  a  v^  derii^ 

For  ppiftetW^  91    ^jmf^^ 


And  but  fpr  grace  a^d  love  div^?, 
A  fall  thus  dreadful  had  been  mine  I' 


LESSON  XTn> 
A^uBQiHyni  Of  eaoBea  wasexnoton. 


Wash-u^g-1;an 
fsrvour-ite 

of-fend-er 
Bus-pejrfred 


eci^-cli^Pr^ 
her-o-isijpi, 

im-me-di-atc  Ij 
he»-i-tat-ed 


When  the  famous  General  Waah- 
mgton  was  a  child  about  six  years  of 
age,  some  one  made  him  a  present  of 

weapon,  he  went  about  choM>iug  «v«>y 


every 


m 

thmg  that;  came  in  his  w«jf;  trnd 
gmng  into  the  garden,  he  unluckify 
tried  ita  edge  on  an  Engliah  ohervy*^ 
tree,  stripping  it  of  its  bark,  and  leav- 
ing little  hope  of  it»  Tecovexy.  The 
next  mornings  wh^:i  the  fisher  saw/ 
the  tree,  which  was  a  great  favourite^; 
he  enquired  who  had:  done  the  mia^^ 
chief,  declaring  he  would  not  have 
taken  five  guineas  for  it;  but  no  one 
could  inform  him  of  the  offender.  At 
length,  however,  came  George,  with 
the  hatchet  in  his  hand,  into  the  place 
Inhere  his  father  was,  who  immediate- 
ly  suspected  him  to  be  the  culprit 
"George,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
*^do  you  know  who  killed  that  beau- 
tiful little  cherry-tree  yonder  in  the 
garden?"  The  child  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  nobly  replied,  "/ 
cannot  tell  a  liey  pa/pa — you  hnow .  I 
eanjiot  tdl  a  lie,  I  did  cut  it  with  mv 
hatchet/*    ^  Buq  \o  my  arms,  nw  boy,'' 
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exclaimed  his  father,  ^^run  to  mj 
arms!  Glad  am  I,  George,  that  you 
have  killed  my  tree — ^you  have  paid 
me  for  it  a  thousand  fold  I  Such  an 
act  of  heroism  in  my  son  is  of  more 
worth  than  a  thousand  cherry-treeif 
though  blossomed  with  silver,  ano 
their  fruits  of  gold/* 
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LESSON  XIV. 


AGAINST  LTnre. 

0  'tis  a  lovely  thing  for  youth 
To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom's  way  I 

To  fear  a  lie,  to  speak  the  truth. 
That  we  may  trust  to  all  they  say. 

But  liars  we  can  never  trust, 

Though  they  should  speak  the  thing 
that's  true ; 
And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first, 

And  lies  to  hide  it>  makes  it  tv/o. 

Have    Ne  not  known,  nor  heard,  nox 
read. 

How  God  abhors  deceit  and  wrong  ? 
How  Ananias  was  struck  dead. 

Caught  with  a  lie  upon  his  tongue  ? 


1  • 


m* 


"'  uiu  uiH  wiie  oappnira  aie, 


When  she  came  in,  and  grew  so  ba^ 


'* 


wo 

Afli  to  confinn  that  wicked  lie, 

That,  just  b^fera,  her  husband  told. 

The  Lord  deli^iit»  in  tiem  that  speak 
The  words  of  truth ;  but  eve^  liar 

Must  have  his  portion  in  the  late    >h 
That  hums  witli  brimstone  and  w  W 
fire. 

Then  let  me  alwayrt  watch  my  Upa, 
Lest  I  be  struck  io  death  md  heU, 

fence  God  a  book  ol  reckoning  keeps 
For  every  lie  thai  *ildi«n  t^ 
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lltSSBOIf  XV. 


TBI  W0BK8  Of  aOD. 


ten-dnlB 


i^^ 


re-si8 


anoe 


di^fer-ent 
Bep-arrate 


>res 
mur-imur-inft 
Wnis-per-ing 
en-am-el-lefn 

...t  1     Li^         it  4.  f' .'-,'►!■.• 

en-uy-en-eth 
i-nab-i-T 


mar-s 


in- 
m-nu-me-ra-Dle 


Iau-ru8-ti-nu0 


€oiK,  ^    us  %ftlk  alibad',    let  m 
ialk  of  the  works  of  God. 

;  TAke  ^^  a  haMM  df  tlt^  mid;  Utim^ 
Vk  ttie  pGtb£»  (^  it;  tell  the^  mh  ^ 
(fte  fiitb  ydiir  iiijp. 

Try  if  yott  i6i&  dotllit  tlie  Mlules  df 
^1^  M  f^  fiil(£^  or  fliis  M¥is  <^  the 


y^ L 


Tbu  Ifkmdt  muM  thimi  tfeij^  <JI 
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innumerable;    mucn    moi-e  the   thing* 
which  God  has  made. 

The  fir  groweth  on  the  high  moun- 
tains,  and  the  grey  willow  bends  abovo 
the  stream. 

The  thistle  is  armed  with  sharj 
prickles ;  the  mallow  is  soft  and  woolly. 

The  hop  layeth  hold  with  her  tuo- 
drils,  and  claspeth  the  tall  pole;  H^ 
oak  hath  firm  root  in  the  grounc^  an*^ 
resisteth  the  winter. 

Tl^e  daisy  enamelleth  the  meadowij 
and  groweth  beneath  the  foot  of  th 
passenger;  the  tulip  asketh  a  net 
floil,  and  the  careful  hand  of  th' 
gardener. 

The  iris  and  the  reed  spring  up  i 
the  marsh ;  the  rich  grass  covereth  Ji. 
meadows;  and  the  purple  heath-flowe 
enliveneth  the  waste  ground. 

The  water  lilies  grow  beneath  tht 
stream;  their  broad  leaves  fioat  ot 
ike  f^iBKse  of   the    water;    the  faU- 


i^^ 
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Bower  r  m  root  between  stones  an  J 
Bpreade  its  fragrance  amongst  broken 
ruins.  *  '^^wm-^v 

Every  leaf  is  of  a  different  colour; 
every  plant  hath  its  separate  inhabi- 
tants. .. 

Look  at  the  thorns  which  are  white 
with  blossoms,  and  the  flowers  that 
cover  the  fields,  and  the  plants  that  are 
trodden  in  the  green  park.  The  hand 
of  man  hath  not  planted  them;  the 
sower  hath  not  scattered  the  seeds 
from  his  hand,  nor  the  gardener  digged 
a  place  for  them  with  his  spade. 

Some  grow  on  steep  rocks,  where  no 
man  can  climb;  in  shaking  bogs,  and 
deep  forests,  and  on  desert  islands; 
they  spring  up  everywhere,  and  cover 
the  bosom  of  the  whole  earths  t^n 

Who  causeth  then-,  to  grow  every, 
where,  and  blowetb  the  needs  about  in 
the  wmd,  and  mixetb   them   with   the 
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mould,  and  watcreth  them  with  d«w«T 
Who  fanneth  them  with  the  pan 
breath  of  heaven,  and  giveth  theta 
ootonn,  and  Smells,  and  spreadeth  out 
«»» traoBparent  leaves  ? 

How  doth  the  nose  draw  its  criifiScM 
from  the  dtok  brown  ftartb,  or  the  lily 
Its  sfaiiiiBg  white?  How  can  a  smaU 
seed  contain  »  plant?  How  doth 
eveiy  plant  know  its  seftson  to  put 
forth?  They  are  marshalled  in  order- 
ewh  one  knowetb  his  place,  and  stUid- 
eth  ttj)  in  his  own  rank. 

The  snow-drop  and  the  primrose 
make  baste  to  lift  their  heads  above 
the  ground;  When  the  spring  cometh, 
th«sy  say,  Here  we  aro!  The  cama 
tion  waiteth  for  the  fuU  strength  df 
the  year;  and  the  hardy  laurustinus 
cheereth  the  winter  months. 

Every  plant  produceth  its  like.    An 
ear  of  com   will    not   grow  from    so 
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•mm,  nor  w»l  a  grafte-rtaittte  fl?#ice 
ohwries;  b^t  «very  tme  (ipriiigrth  fr<3tti 

itfl  proper  eeed.  ^  , 

Who  preserreth  th'Sm  alive  thttmgn 
<)he  oold  wkrter,  when  «ie  snow  is  <to 
bhe  ground,  and  the  tthatp  frost  tSt<» 
«m  the  flam?  'Vfiho  mvaA  *  ««*41 
Beed,  and  a  little  warmth  in  the  b*#ea 
of  the  «iff1)b,  and  cattsirth  theiao  to 
tpriug  -op  •fresh,  awd  wp  «b  «*tt6 
tkroui^  the  faaM  fibWB?  ^ 

Tfce  trees  «te  withaww,  awea,  «« 
use;  they  Me  *ik6  dry  hones.  Who 
breatheth  on  them  Witii  tte  br««th  irf 
spring,  and  they  are  covered  with  ver^ 
dure,  and  green  leaves  sprout  from  the 

dead  wood? 

Lo,  these  are  a  part  of  His  works; 
and  a  little  portion  oT  His  wonders. 

There  is  little  need  that  I  should  tell 
you  of  God,  for  everything  speaks  of 

Viim, 
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Every  field  iz  like    an    open   book 


lesson 


whispering 


painted 
written  on  its  leaves. 
Every    murmuring 
tongue;  a  voice  u,  in  ....y  ^, 
mnd.      They  aU  speak  of  Him  ^he 

made  them;  they  aU.  tell  m  he  i«  very 
good.-    ,r.   rti  ,  .  "'^'y 

.ih^*  kT°*  "^  ^'  ^°'  h«  "  invi. 
«Die;   but  we  can  see  hia  works,  unrl 

Wod   the    best;    but  which  of  us  can 
number  half  Hifl  works? 
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LESSON  XVI. 


CREATION. 


f^E  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  etherial  sky, 
And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display; 
And  publishes  to  ev'ry  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And,  nightly  to  the  listening  earth, 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ; 

While  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  poie  to  pole. 


Wktit,  though  m  solemn  iilence  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball 
What,  though  no  real  voioei  nor  souii  i, 
Amid  their  radiant  p^bs  be  found  1 

In  Rea«o^'^  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorioua  voice, 
For  ever  a^ng^lg,  as  they  shine, 
*'  The  hand  that  made  us  ia  divina.'* 
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QOP'S  f  AMIIiT. 


fiun-My 

iih-nitred 

yil-lage 

ma-gis-trate 

oon-ti-nentA 

co-ooa-nut 

proriiecired 

ft>r-lom 

mem-arch 


lov-^reign 

do-min-ion 

coun-t^nanoi' 

o-be<li-ent 
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Sbb,  inhem  elm^  thi^  cotkag^^  of  itm, 
labourer,  cov^yed  with  warm  that«h| 
i!^^  mother,  is  spinning  at  the  dootk; 
ihfii  young  children  sport  befiwe  hm^ 
on  the  grass;  the  eldar  onea  lema  to 
labqw,  and  are  obiidieab;  the  father 
worketh  to  provide  them  food;  either 
he  tilleth  the  gro^i^  or,  he  gathereth 
iH^tbe  oorj\,or  nK         ^  ripa  apjlea 
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from    t       tree;    his    cWld:„ 
meet    I-    when    he    con>eth  *homej 
and  hifl  mfe  prepareth  the  wholesome 
meal. 

The    father,    the    mother,    and    the 
children,  make    a  family;    the    father 
w  the  master  thereof.    F  the  famUy 
be   numerous,  and  the  grounds  large, 
there  are  servants  to  help  to  do  a»e 
worij:    all    these  dwell  in  one  house: 
they  sleep  beneath  one  roof;  they  eat 
the    same    bread;     they    kneel     down 
together  and  praise  God,  every  night 
and    every  morning,  with    one    voke: 
aey  are  very  closely  united,  and  are 
dearer  to  each  other  than  any  stran- 
^     If    one    is    sick,    they    mourn 
together;    and    if  any  one    is   happy, 
J»ey  rejoice  together.  ^^ 

Many    housep    are    built    together; 
"any  families  live  near  one  another 
l»ey  meet  together  dn  the  green,  and 
^  pleasant  walks,  and  tq  buy  ani  sell, 
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and  in  the  house  of  justice;  and  the 
sound  of  the  bell  calleth  them  to  the 
house  of  God,  in  company.  If  one  is 
poor,  his  neighbour  helpeth  him;  if 
he  is  sad,  he  comforteth  him.  This  is 
a  village;  see  where  -it  stands  inclosed 
in  a  green  shade,  r  and  the  tall  sp^re 
peeps  above  the  trees.  If  there  be 
many  houses,  it  is  a  town — ^it  is  go- 
verned by  a  magistrate.  " 

Many  towns,  and  a  large  extent  of 
country,  make  a  kingdotii;  it  is  in- 
closed b;-  mountains;  it  is  divided  by 
rivers;  's  washed  by  seas;  the  in- 
habitant '^reof  are  fellow-country- 
men; they^^opeak  the  same  language; 
they  make  war  aiid  peace  together;  a 
king  is  the  ruler  thereof. 

Many  kingdoms  and  countries  full 
of  people,  and  islands,  and  large  con- 
tinents, and  different  climates,  make  up 
this  whole  world — God  govemetfa  it. 
The  people  swarm  on  the  fiskse  of  it, 
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like  ants  upon  a  hillock;  some  are 
black  with  the  hot  sun;  some  cover 
themselves  with  furs  against  the  sharp 
cold;  some  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine;  some  of  the  pleasant  milk  of 
the  cocoa-nut;  and  others  quench  their 
thirst  with  the  running  stream. 

All  are  God's  family;  He  knoweth 
every  one  of  them,  as  a  8het)herd 
knoweth  his  flock;  they  pray  to  him  in 
diflFerent  languages,  but  he  understand- 
eth  them  all;  he  heareth  them  all,  he 
taketh  care  of  all;  none  are  so  mean 
that  he  will  not  protect  them. 

Negro  woman,  who  sittest  pining  in 
captivity,  and  weepest  over  thy  sick 
child;  though  no  one  seeth  thee,  God 
seeth  thee;  though  no  one  pitieth  thee, 
God  pitieth  thee;  raise  thy  voice,  for- 
lorn and  abandoned  one;  call  upon 
Him  from  anaidst  thy  bonds;  for  as- 
Buredly  He  will  hear  thee. 

Monarch,  who  rulest  over  a  hundred 
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states ;  whose  power  is  terrible  as  death, 
and  whose  armies  cover  the  land ;  boast 
not  thyself  as  though  there  were  none 
ibove  thee:  God  is  above  thee:  His 
jowerful  arm  is  always  over  thee ;  and 
f  thou  doest  ill,  he  will  assuredly 
Dunish  thee. 

Nations  of  the  earth,  fear  the  Lord; 
families  of  men,  call  upon  the  name 
of  your  God. 

God  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  king; 
His  crown  is  of  rays  of  light,  and  his 
throne  is  in  heaven.  He  is  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  if  he  bid  us 
live,  we  live ;  and  if  he  bid  us  die,  we 
die.  His  dominion  is  over  all  the 
worlds,  and  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance is  upon  all  his  works. 

God  is  our  Shepherd,  therefore  we 
will  follow  Him:  God  is  our  Father, 
therefore  we  will  love  Him:  God  is 
our  King,  therefore  we  will  obey  Him. 
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LESSON  xvm. 

••OUB-PATHBR    WHO   ART   IN  HlAVBlf.'* 

Great  God,  and  wilt  thou  condescend 
To  be  my  father  and  my  friend? 
I  a  poor  child,  and  thou  so  high, 
The  Lord  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sky  ? 

Art  ^thou  my  Father  ?— let  me  be 

A  meek,  obedient  child  to  thee ; 

And    try,    in    word,    and    deed,    ami 

thought. 
To  serve  and  please  thee  as  I  ought. 

Art  thou  my  Father?— Then  at  last, 
When  all  my  days  on  earth  are  paat, 
Send  down  and  take  me  in  thy  love, 
To  be  a  better  child  above. 
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